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READERS WRITE 





“Disgusting .. . Unfair” 

After reading your magazine for a 
number of years and thinking it among 
the best in the country, I found “Veterans” 
Latest” in the February 12th issue to be 
disgusting. I can’t feature a magazine 
of your type using such methods. If the 
article had been an editorial, we would 
place it as an opinion, but when you place 
it as a news item, it is terrible. If you 
cannot amend, we shall remove your 
magazine from our shelves. 

Lacey Darnell 
VFW Post 2694 
Webster City, la. 


* * * 


As a widow who cared for her husband 
through 13 months of helplessness, I must 
say that I found “Veterans’ Latest” very 
unfair. As you say, the Gasque bill makes 
the veterans a favored class. Why should 
they not be? What were they 20 years 
ago when they stood in the trenches? 

Zella Eberhart 
Sherwood, Mich. 


[PATHFINDER did not say that the Gasque bill 
would make the veterans a favored class. It said 

el pointed out that any such law would make 

he dependents of all ex-soldiers a favored class . 

it is generally agreed that America’s expenditu res 
for her World war veterans, amounting to about 

$3,000 capita, have been quite peoucs. = yp 

more than 3,500,000 men served in 
the World war. Of these, 2,000,000 were trans- 


overseas, but a good number of them never 
“stood in the trenches.’’—Ed.] 
A “Little Fellow’s” Slant 


The writer had the pleasure of being in 
Washington at the small business men’s 
confab . .. The noise came from a few 
who figured it was a cut-and-dried affair 
in which they would not have their say, 
and from some who just wanted to get 
into print... 

The thought from our group of nearly 
200 was that we did not need more agen- 
cies, but that banks should be allowed 
more liberty in making loans and should 
have less government restrictions 

Over 50 per cent of bank collateral is 
government securities. It would be bet- 
ter for the country if they had less of 
this and more loans to small business 
people. Even though some losses were 
incurred, it would be better to finance 
small business men in employing more 
labor than to be paying interest on bonds 
for relief . .. That relief has about ruined 
us is becoming more evident all the time. 

Fourteen of the 18 resolutions from the 
10 study groups were anti-New Deal, 
which shows the trend of the small busi- 
ness man’s attitude... 

Ott Rader 
White Gate, Va. 


Sonja’s Skates and St. Paul 

Being naturally civic-minded, we are 
perplexed to read in the February 12th 
edition of PATHFINDER that Sonja 
Henie’s skates are manufactured by 
John Strauss of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Strauss’s business is located in St. Paul. 

Robinson Slater 

St. Paul, Minn. 


* * * 


.. . Never, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, did Mr. Strauss come from Min- 
neapolis, nor is he in Minneapolis. Min- 
neapolis likes to claim everything, but 
this she can’t. 

Ruth M. Monson 
St. Paul, Minn. 

For your information, Mr. John Strauss 

is located in ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, and 


we are a separate and distinct city, not 
being a suburb of Minneapolis... 

Some of you eastern editors ought to 
get out your geographies; you would 
find that St. Paul is really a city—prob- 
ably not so large as Minneapolis—but the 
worth of things is not always deter- 
mined by their size. 

Please move Mr. Strauss back to St. 
Paul, where he has been all the time. 

Mary M. Vance 

St. Paul, Minn. 

ENot wishing to take part in the famous “Twin 


Cities’’ feud, PATHFINDER hastens to put Mr. 
Strauss back in St. Paul.—Ed.] 


‘Millions for Defense, But...” 

On reading your editorial of February 
12th, I come to the conclusion that it is a 
splendid piece of war propaganda. I cer- 
tainly cannot agree with you when you 
try to inform your readers how important 
it is to take a lively and watchful interest 
in foreign policy. Indeed we should, but 
our attitude should be to mind our own 
business and keep away from foreign and 
entangling alliances. 

Mrs. Edward Ring, Sr. 
Mohler, Wash. 


{If Mrs. Ring thinks that “What Does It an 
Mean?”’ was war propaganda, she should read 
the eet two sentences: ‘‘What should be reme 
ed at all times is this: international ra 
end “economic friction is essential to peace, but it is 
horribly worthless if it means war. ‘ar never 
ended any problem.’”’—Ed.]} 


- 7 * 


Never have I read a more fair editorial 
than yours on the national defense. | 
think, as I believe most broadminded 
Americans do, that the United States is 
not spending too much for defense. We 
Americans enjoy more freedom, less tax- 
ation and fewer government burdens than 
any other large nation in the world. We 
think a good defense is the best way tu 
keep on enjoying our freedom. We know 
that the United States cannot isolate itself 
from the outside world. We think that 
the United States should actively take 
part in world affairs and be prepared for 
anything that “can happen.” 

Dean Kincaid 
Cincinnati, O. 


* * * 


In your most interesting article on “De- 
fense,” you state: “Every male citizen, 
for instance, is a member of the national 
militia and by act of Congress could be 
made subject to draft and war service.” 
Will vou kindly advise whether there is 
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an age limit to men “subject to draft: ] 
thought only men from 18 to 45 were . 
gible. 

Clay T. He 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ee, Held . quite right, and receives PATHT 
ER’s thanks for filling in an omission.—Ed.] 


* o 7 


An athlete trained to the minute i: 
manly art of self-defense can walk d 
the street reasonably sure that he 
not be molested, I do not mean tha! 
could carry a chip on his shoulder, 
walk as a gentleman with due regard 
the rights of others, but prepared to 
the fellow who deliberately treads o: 
toes. I say: “Millions for defense, 
not one cent for aggression.” 

0. W.£E 
Northumberland, Pa, 


From Six 16-Year-Olds, Now 17 
We are the six Republican 16-year- 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 6, 1937) who ar« 
17 and freshmen in college. We 
rather disgusted with the comment 
several PATHFINDER readers about | 
American Student Union. College gir! 
not “silly things.” Perhaps the gentle: 
who wrote in have never read Ber 
DeVoto’s essay: “The Coeds—God Bi: 
’"Em.” Or perhaps their male ego 
overbalanced their sense of reason. A(\: 
all, Carrie Nation’s hatchet helped b: 
about Prohibition. Why, then, shouldn 
a refusal to wear silk by American wome: 
be a fitting protest against Japan? 
simply philosophize and theorize; w: 
act. 
Kathleen Harris 
Ruth Gibson 
Florence Mack 
Evalyn Scott 
And two other co: 
Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake, la. 


Comment on an Anthem 

A French police officer arrested a man 
in Paris for speeding. Said the ma: 
“You can’t arrest me; I’m an Ame: 
citizen.” The officer replied, “Sing 
Star-Spangled Banner.” “I can’t,” 
the prisoner. “You’re an American . 
right,” said the officer. 

Ask an American audience, no m: 
how large, to sing from memory both 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and “America.” 
You will quickly discover which one i 
the better known. Why have as a natio: 
anthem one which. not one American 
of 10,000 can sing? I am greatly in favo: 
of the movement to drop the “Star-S; 
gled Banner” as our chief anthem (PA 
FINDER, Jan. 8) and to adopt instead 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

(Rev.) Ira J. Goehi 
Harmony, Pa. 


{Jascha Heifetz, world-famous violinist, an 
rence Tibbett, opera and movie 
the anthem ‘debate 


star, have « 
recently started by Dr 
Haynes Holmes, New York st = 


went on record as saying that the ‘ ang 
Banner” is non-American » origin, difficult t 
and too militaristic. They favored compositior 
new anthem that would be dignified, force! 
easy to sing.—Ed.] 


“Most Foolish of All’ 

In Capital Chat in your Februar) 
issue, you consume almost two colum 
to ask the most foolish of all question 
what does a senator’s wife think abou! 
The answer is “nothing” 

Fred R. Hubb: 
Waldport, Ore. 
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DICTATORSHIP— 


its Shadow Darkens Most of the World 


\N LONDON’s dead-end Downing 
] Street last week, the door of a red 
brick house opened to admit a tall, 
haggard young man in elegant tweeds. 
Four minutes later the door opened 
avain to let the young man out. Soon 
headlines and air waves were telling 
the world that Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden had resigned from the 
British Cabinet (see page 7). 

To the jubilant dictatorships, Eden’s 
signation meant one thing: for at 
ist a year, they would have an open 
road. For Berlin, the road led invit- 
ngly down through newly Nazi Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and the Balkans 
»ward the rich Soviet Ukraine. For 
ikkyo, the road disappeared in a lim- 
itless Chinese horizon. For Italy, the 
road was the Mediterranean where 
ilian warships steamed supreme. 
To the democracies, Eden’s resig- 
tion seemed no less portentous. 
rance, none too steady at home, 
uuld take no step alone in foreign 
licy, The United States, not imme- 
liately affected, could not be expected 
act. In the European situation, 
erefore, leadership of all democra- 
cies devolved upon Great Britain. 
len had urged putting the demo- 
cratic foot down against the demands 
the dictators as the only way to 
stop the international drift toward 
ral anarchy. If Britain rejected 
den’s policy, as she seemed last week 
have done, she mapped simultane- 
usly the foreign policy of France and 
ssibly also of the United States. 

That policy, apparently, would be 

lo treat the dictators like dangerous 


but distinguished drunks—satisfy their 








\ 


International 


Italy’s Unrest Brought Forth Mussolini 


more reasonable demands, swallow 
their insults, avoid angering them, and 
arm feverishly for the day of violence. 

HOW AND WHY: How had things 
come to such a pass that three or four 
men, sitting snugly at their desks, 
could will wars involving millions? 
How could one little man in a comic 
mustache keep 860,000,000 democrat- 
ically-ruled peoples waiting to learn 
whether, in a speech, he would de- 
clare for peace or war? Fifty years 
ago the world seemed to be emerging 
from feudalism, Twenty years ago it 
had its fill of war. Why had it spun 
back into an age of seeming tyranny? 
Threatened with the collapse of their 











International 


Czardom’s Fall Led to Stalin’s Rise 


civilization, bewildered democratic 
peoples everywhere were asking them- 
selves these questions. 

As its name implies, democracy 
(from the Greek demos, the people, 
and kratein, to rule) is literally the 
self-rule of the people, either directly 
as in the ancient Grecian city-states, 
or through representatives. In world 
practice, democracy is not much older 
than President Roosevelt. When he 
was born in the 1880’s, Napoleon III 
had just given way to the Third 
French Republic, In Britain, agricul- 
tural laborers were just getting the 
vote. Canada was achieving Domin- 
ion status. Italy and Germany were 
passing from absolutism to consti- 
tutional monarchy. All the Latin- 
American countries were setting up 
republics. 

In those days people were talking 
about life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness as if they were eternal 





International 


Germany’s Distress Made Hitler Possible 


values. Yet today in 60 per cent of the 
earth’s inhabitable area, life is cheap, 
liberty is almost non-existent, and the 
words of the German philosopher 
Nietzche echo—‘Shame on _ ignoble 
happiness that is the dream of gro- 
cery clerks, Christians, cows, women, 
Englishmen, and all democrats.” 

The World war and the great de- 
pression were twin forces which re- 
versed the 19th century trend toward 
democracy. Post-war treaties, pledg- 
ed to provide independence for the 
minorities of central Europe, carved 
up the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 

which, whatever its evils, had been 
a natural trading area—into little 
states. Post-war tariffs made nation- 
al frontiers into tourniquets wound 
around the life stream of world 
trade.t 

War pushed over the tottering throne 
of the Russian Czars and in 1917 a 
people untrained in self-rule and 
unused to civil liberties was plunged 
into national revolution. The result- 
ing dictatorship of the proletariat nar- 
rowed down to a dictatorship of the 
Communist party and ultimately to 
the dictatorship of one man, now Josef 
Stalin. In 1922 Italy, torn with eco- 
nomic and political unrest and per- 
suaded that she had been cheated of 
the spoils of victory, passed under the 
dictatorship of the Fascist party and 
the rule of one man, Benito Mussolini, 


In 1923 the remnants of the old Turk- - 


ish Empire were gathered up by the 
iron hand of one man, Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk. 

Ten years later the young German 


(Continued on page 19) 
+ Four miles from Bratislava, on the edge of 
Czechoslovakia, is a farm which symbolizes the ab- 
surdities of post-war Europe. Its sheds are on Hun- 
garian soil, its Cusine on Czech soil, and its fields 
are dvided between ungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria. Corn that grows on the Czech side is worth 
three times as much as corn grown on the Hun- 
garian side. Cows that stray across the border 
are sometimes shot by sentries for failing to pre- 
sent passports. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Hooky 


Breaking a long stretch of hard 
work in Washington, a city he ad- 
mittedly dislikes, President Roosevelt 
played hooky from the White House 
last week at his Hyde Park, N. Y., es- 
tate. Before he left, however, he bus- 
ied himself with matters of shipping 
and labor, and even during his breath- 
er he pored over charts in preparation 
for dealing with the puzzling problem 
of the nation’s railroads. 

Before quitting the capital, the 
President surprised observers by sanc- 
tioning release of two reports which 
reflected somewhat unfavorably on 
the New Deal’s labor policies. Both 
were from Secretary of Commerce 
Roper’s Business Advisory Council. 

The first report, approved 10 months 
ago but submitted to the President 
only recently, simply asked in general 
terms for “a consistent industrial re- 
lations policy.” The second imple- 
mented this request with specific sug- 
gestions for amending the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act to (1) permit em- 
ployers as well as workers to invoke 
investigations by the National Labor 
Relations Board, (2) separate the 
Board’s “functions -of fact-finding, 
prosecution and making judicial deci- 
sions,” and (3) specifically forbid par- 
tiality under the act to any one form 
of labor organization. 

Since all other B. A. C. reports re- 
leased by the White House had been 
either favorable to Administration 
policies or on non-controversial sub- 
jects, some thought that publication of 
the latest ones indicated that the Pres- 
ident might approve some modifica- 
tions of the Wagner Act. 

Roosevelt’s other important action 
before leaving for Dutchess County 
was to accept the resignation of Jo- 
seph P, Kennedy as chairman of the 
National Maritime Commission and 
witness his swearing in as new JU, S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. In his 
final report on shipping, Kennedy had 
warned the President that bids recent- 
ly received from private shipyards 
for building new merchantmen were 
so high as to threaten the nation’s en- 
tire marine policy. With this view 
Roosevelt agreed. 

On one other matter, however, the 
President did not side with his retir- 
ing Commissioner. Kennedy long ago 
urged that maritime labor disputes be 
placed under the jurisdiction of a 
national agency such as that which 
now arbitrates all railroad labor 
differences. This plan was _ recent- 
ly opposed by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, who held that the 
time was not yet “ripe” for compul- 
sory mediation of labor troubles at 
sea. Kennedy’s last action before re- 
signing the Commissionership was to 
deliver before the Senate Commerce 
Committee a heated exception to 
Madame Perkins’ view. Citing the 


heavy cost of labor troubles to ship- 
ping last year, he declared that “if 
the maritime industry is not ‘ripe’ for 
mediation of its labor disputes, then 
it is over-ripe for ruin.” Despite the 
Boston Irishman’s insistence on adop- 
tion of the mediation technique, how- 
ever, the Senate committee passed it 
over after a conference with the Pres- 
ident, and Kennedy sailed for England 
with his last request denied.f 

As the Presidential train steamed 
northward, word came that the Pres- 
ident had already picked Kennedy’s 
successor—Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, already a member of the Com- 
mission. The 59-year-old naval offi- 
cer said he would follow the lines laid 
out by his predecessor because “there’s 
nothing of the new broom about me.” 

While “resting” at Hyde Park, the 
President studied data on the railroad 
problem. Chief among solutions he 
considered were those for compulsory 
financial and physical unification of 


International 


Admiral Land Is No “New Broom” 


lines whose “wasteful” competition is 
believed by many to be the crux of 
railroad troubles. 

Between bouts with this problem, 
Roosevelt toured his estate, visited 
with his family and presided over a 
meeting of vestrymen in St. James’s 
Episcopal Church, of which he is the 
senior warden. He refused all com- 
ment on the confused foreign situa- 
tion, but one of his cabinet officers, 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, made an unprecedented broad- 
cast to England in which he asked for 
a union of democracies to ward off 
the “ominous and bodeful phalanx” 
of the Fascist countries. In view of 


+ Seeing Kennedy off, the President’s son James 


was waylaid by a pretty, 22- iS girl who ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I’ve never kissed Roosevelt, and I’ve 
always wanted to.” — hing,” Roosevelt bent 


his head to receive 

e woman bubbled |) ay? 
derful. I think your Rther is 
Roosevelts are wonderful.”’ 


then hurried on as 
ba think you’re won- 
wonderful. All the 





Pathfinde, 


Great Britain’s recent decision to tr; 
with European dictatorships (see ; 
7), Ickes’ speech might have seeme. 
final plea from Washington had not 
author hastily inserted, just befor: 
delivery, an initial paragraph whi 
stated that he “spoke as a private ; 
izen” and “in no respect expressed 
views of the American government! 
of President Roosevelt.” 

While the President was away, « 
brows in Washington were raised 
reports that he had contracted to s 
to Liberty Magazine _ stenograp! 
records of some of his press conf 
ences. Roosevelt foes charged that 
was capitalizing on his office for p 
sonal gain by selling records wh 
had never been made available to 
porters. His friends, on the ot! 
hand, pointed out that the mate: 
was the President’s personal pro) 
erty. The rumored price for 
“copy” was $75,000. The Presid 
has already contracted to publish | 
state papers, both in book and syn: 
cated newspaper form, for a repor't- 
ed $100,000. 





Price Policy: “Balance” 


In 1933, President Roosevelt set « 
to raise prices. Last year, he warned 
that prices were too high. Last Jan 
uary, he said some prices should | 
reduced, Last month, he said ma: 
prices were too low. 

From this welter of apparent c: 
tradictions, much uneasiness aro: 
Some thought the President would 
crack down on high prices throu 
an anti-monopoly drive; others } 
lieved he would seek to boost k 
prices through inflation. No one w 
certain just what he had in mind. 

By last week, however, there w 
available to anyone who wanted it : 
clear-cut statement of New Deal pric 
policy, For more than 100 newspap: 
men at a special press conferenc 
Roosevelt had expounded his pric 
theories in elaborate detail, using pr‘ 
pared statements, questions and ai 
swers, graphs and charts. 

First of all, the President read a 
statement insisting that his attitude 
toward prices had not zigzagged back 
and forth since 1933, but that it had 
always been and still was intended “‘to 
promote full employment of our hu- 
man and material resources” in orde! 
that they “can provide and maintain a 
national income far above any levels 
we have yet reached.” What had look- 
ed like inconsistencies in his pric: 
statements, he asserted, were simply 
changing efforts to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

Then he went on to explain tha! 
what he really wanted was a “ba! 
ance” between the prices of differen! 
commodities. The prices of most 
goods, he maintained, had slumped 
badly in the last six months; thes 
should be gradually raised. On tle 
other hand, prices of such heavy goois 
as metals and building materials had 
remained “frozen” at levels in som 
instances higher even than those 0! 
1929; these prices should be lowered. 
Price dislocations such as the prese"! 
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ones between types of commodities, 
he suggested, were major causes of de- 
pressions and recessions. 

\s to just how he would attain this 
“balance,” the President was less spe- 

c. Three things he would not do— 
urge lower wages to slash heavy goods 
prices or resort to dollar devaluation 
or monetary inflation to raise other 
prices. The problem of boosting the 
seneral price level, he pointed out, 

is already being attacked along sev- 
eral lines. Thus the new farm bill, 
the housing act, added relief expendi- 
tures and the end of gold sterilization 
should all contribute. In addition, he 
had directed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to reopen its 1%4- 
billion-dollar fund to “deserving bor- 
rowers.” 

Whether other price-raising devices 

uld be employed, Roosevelt would 
tt say. Neither did he reveal any 
lans for forcing down “frozen” 
prices. At that target, he told re- 
porters cheerfully, the Administration 

is not yet “ready to shoot.” 

a eS 


eye ’ 
Congress: Filibuster’s End 
\ cause that had grown progressive- 
hopeless went down to final defeat 
ist week in the United States Senate. 
Not since 1922 had an anti-lynching 
easure reached the Senate, and the 
inhappy fate of the Wagner-Van Nuys 
bill was the same as its predecessor’s. 
[wo attempts to invoke cloture on 
debate had been beaten down; in the 
end, a 47-day filibuster was tri- 
phant. Deeming the fight futile, 
Majority Leader Alben Barkley moved 
» displace the anti-lynching bill and 
was sustained, 58-22. None thought 
bill would come up again this ses- 
sion; many thought it was dead for all 
lime or, at least, until the appearance 
a new wave of lynchings. 
\ll that the Senate had accomplish- 
din the midst of the pounding waves 
f oratory set up by the filibusterers 
e (1) passage of the conference re- 
port on housing and (2) passage of 
the conference report on the General 
Farm Bill. Both were privileged meas- 
which had interrupted the fili- 
ter but had not ended it. Last 
ek, with the removal of the key 
that had jammed other legisla- 
, the way was cleared for action. 
\head of the Senate were such meas- 
s as these: (1) the $250,000,000 re- 
appropriation which had been 
sed by the House; (2) the bill de- 
ed to reorganize the executive 
nch of the government; and (3) 
ie time in the future, anti-trust 
revision, when administration 
lers are able to agree on a definite 
gram, 
irst order of business in the Senate 
the death of the anti-lynching 
was the $250,000,000 relief bill. 
bill was passed promptly, the only 
‘enter being Senator Josiah Bailey 
North Carolina. 
[he House, whose business had 
en balked by no such obstacle as a 


t 
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filibuster, continued to grind out minor 
measures and one major appropria- 
tion bill. The latter was the $130,- 
000,000 appropriation for expenses of 
the State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 
departments. With this out of the 
way, the complacent House proceed- 
ed to lie back and enjoy the lull be- 
fore the storm it knew was brewing 
in its own program. Ahead of it were 
(1) the tax revision measure, (2) the 
national defense measure, both of 
which were ready to be reported from 
committee (see below), and (3) a new 
wages and hour measure, which was 
about ready to undergo committee 
consideration. 





Committees: Problems 


Three hard-working Congressional 
committees continued their efforts to 
unravel three of the nation’s knottiest 
problems last week. The first was 
battling its way through the tax re- 
vision bill, the second was almost 
ready to report the Administration’s 
naval expansion program, but the 
third was still puzzled by the compli- 
cated merchant marine situation. 

Taxes: The House Ways and Means 
Committee was studying 63 recommen- 
dations for tax revision reported by 
its taxation subcommittee a fortnight 
ago. Although bitterly opposed as 
“unfair” in both groups, the penalty 
tax on closely held corporations, 
though modified, was maintained in 
principle. The major change in this 
“third basket” provision lifted exemp- 
tions to include owner-managed cor- 
porations with gross revenue up to 
$75,000 a year or less, instead of $50,- 
000, and permitted allowances for 
debt reductions. Meanwhile, the two 
other chief tax revisions, though not 
completely meeting the demands of 
businessmen, received speedy tenta- 
tive approval. One would ease the 
present comparatively heavy undis- 
tributed profits tax, The other pre- 
sents in a new optional form the 
capital gains and losses levy on indi- 
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Barlow’s Bomb Startled Congressmen 








viduals in the higher income brackets. 

Navy: The House Naval Affairs 
Committee, conducting hearings on 
the Administration’s naval expansion 
program, was temporarily startled by 
at least two witnesses last week, One 
was Lester P. Barlow of Stamford, 
Conn., an inventor of aerial bombs, 
The other was Rear Admiral William 
G. Du Bose, head of the Naval Bureau 
of Construction and Repair. Barlow 
described a cataclysmic “aerial mine” 
he had invented for quick destruction 
of naval ships within an area ten 
miles square, even when dropped 
from a height greater than 15,000 feet. 
When he presented it in the “immedi- 
ate future,” Barlow said; the new 
“mine” would revolutionize airplane 
combat and make it useless to spend 
money on a larger Navy. Testifying 
three different times, Du Bose stated 
this fact, among others: total cost of 
naval expansion will be $1,050,000,000 
—excluding 1,000 proposed seaplanes 
—instead of $800,000,000 as first plan- 
ned, Nevertheless, there were indi- 
cations the committee would report 
the bill to the House virtually as 
President Roosevelt requested it. 

Merchant Marine: The Senate Com- 
merce Committee, investigating labor 
and other problems of the merchant 
marine, heard President Joseph Cur- 
ran of the C. I. O-affiliated National 
Maritime Union deny charges of Jo- 
seph P. Ryan, head of the A, F. of L. 
Longshoremen’s Association, that he 
was a Communist. At the same time, 
Curran held Ryan responsible for the 
deaths of 17 N. M, U. members and 
injury of 125 others, called for an in- 
vestigation of the connections between 
Ryan and “crooked politicians,” prais- 
ed the administration of Mrs. Elinore 
M. Herrick, NLRB regional director, 
and defended Harry Bridges, C. IL. O. 
maritime leader on the West Coast, 
who has also been accused of being a 
Communist. 

a ne 


Democratic Skirmishes 


Still eight months in the future are 
the elections which will determine the 
makeup of the next Congress and 
point the way to 1940. But the politi- 
cal tom-toms were throbbing noisily 
last week, and in several quarters open 
skirmishes broke out among Demo- 
cratic stalwarts who aspire to carry 
their party’s banner next November. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Two ripe politi- 
cal plums will be plucked in the Key- 
stone State next fall—the governor- 
ship and a seat in the U, S. Senate, 
The men who pluck them, it appears, 
will have to have the backing of 
800,000 labor votes controlled by John 
L. Lewis. Open alliance with Lewis 
and the C,. I. O., on the other hand, 
would alienate many conservative 
voters, with what might be disastrous 
results. This was the situation that 
was giving Democratic leaders head- 
aches last week. 

After much preliminary discussion, 
Senator Joseph F, Guffey, Governor 
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George H. Earle and several lieu- 
tenants had gathered in Harrisburg to 
determine their candidates for the 
Democratic primary. Tentatively, 
they had selected Earle to run for the 
Senate seat. For the governorship they 
had chosen an obscure Pittsburgh at- 
torney named Charles A. Jones. 

The minute this second choice be- 
came known, trouble started. Lewis 
demanded a major position on the 
slate for his Pennsylvania henchman, 
Thomas Kennedy, Pennsylvania’s 
Lieutenant Governor and secretary- 
treasurer of the powerful United Mine 
Workers Union. Immediately, Guffey 
backed down on his agreement to sup- 
port Jones. Earle, apparently to ward 
off possible danger to his own candi- 
dacy, hurriedly announced that he 
would seek the Senate seat. But he 
refused to endorse Jones, whose 
chances dimmed rapidly. 

From this turmoil, it soon became 
plain that Lewis held the whip hand. 
If Guffey and Earle refused to back 
Kennedy for governor, Lewis could 
either throw his votes to the Repub- 
licans in reprisal, or—more likely— 
strike a bargain with some other 
Democrat to oppose Jones for the 
governorship while Kennedy fought 
Earle for the Senate post. In either 
case, the Democrats would almost cer- 
tainly come off second best. 

INDIANA: Hoosier Democrats have 
long nourished a hope that the king- 
pin in their political machine, silver- 
haired, black-browed Paul V. McNutt, 
might some day grace the White 
House, and McNutt himself is known 
to enjoy the idea. When he returned 
home last fortnight from the Philip- 
pines, whose High Commissioner he 
became on appointment by Roosevelt 
in 1936, many guessed that he intend- 
ed to launch a boom for himself. The 
obvious road seemed through the Sen- 
ate. Frederick Van Nuys, whose term 
expires this year, is in high disfavor 
with the New Deal for fighting the 
President’s Court plan, and McNutt’s 
friends hoped he would seek the seat. 

If those were his intentions, McNutt 
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last week did not face easy going. 
Reports said that Van Nuys had re- 
ceived amazingly strong response to a 
plea he had sent to 100,000 Indianans 
asking support as an independent can- 
didate for the Senate next fall. On 
top of that, the Commissioner ex- 
perienced a distasteful if indirect re- 
buke from Washington. When he ar- 
rived on the West coast, McNutt pre- 
vailed on a crack Army flier, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Davenport Johnson, to 
break regulations and fly him to Den- 
ver, Colo. Shortly thereafter, the of- 
ficer was abruptly transferred from a 
very good post to a very poor one as 
punishment for his infraction of the 
rules. Since the transfer order.came 
direct from Washington, the impres- 
sion was strong in the capital that it 
was simply a hint from the New Deal 
that McNutt was not its chosen one 
for 1940. 

SEATTLE: Long famous for its hi- 
larity, politics in the state of Wash- 
ington has lately assumed a grimmer 
note. Relentless warfare between the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. has badly 
crippled the state’s rich lumber and 
shipping businesses, and the _ inter- 
union bitterness has been sharply re- 
flected in politics. " 

Last week, Seattle voters gave un- 
mistakable proof that they were sick 
of Jabor wrangles. In a primary to 
name candidates for mayor, they threw 
50,389 votes to the ultra-conservative 
Arthur D. Langlie, as against 27,263 
for his closest rival, Victor Aloysius 
(“Just Call Me Vic”) Meyers, C. IL. O. 
Eliminated was the pres- 
ent Mayor, John F. Dore, backed by 
the A. F. of L. 

Langlie, supported only by reform 
and good government groups, will fight 
it out with Meyers at the mayoralty 
election later this month. The C. I. O. 
candidate, once a night club master 
of cerémonies, ran for Washington’s 
lieutenant governorship in 1932 as a 
publicity stunt, only to find himself 
elected after an uproarious campaign 
in which he dressed as a drum major 
and serenaded voters with his saxo- 
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Guffey, Earle and McNutt (1. to r.): Two Got Headaches, One a Rebuke 
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Clowning Will Not Help Meyers 


phone. In 1936, he was re-elected 
the office by a record majority. DD 
ing the mayoralty campaign, he sou 
votes while parading through Seat 
attired as Mahatma Ghandi. Des; 
the popularity of his clowning, h 
ever, it seemed almost certain t! 
Meyers would bow to Langlie in 
coming election. 
einaniillitdnniindss 





Americana— 

Stumped: In a spelling bee betw: 
the Court Street Congregational aii 
the First Baptist Churches of Ke« 
N. H., the Rev. Robbins E. Ralph, p 
tor of the former church was the | 
man eliminated. He was counted « 
for misspelling the word “Genesis.’ 

Wedlock: Clerks in a Los Ange! 
Calif., wedding license bureau bhi 
ed when a couple appeared to file 
tention to marry. Their nam 
Rosalin Oh and Henry You. 


* . * 


Wages of Sin: When a truck cra 
ed into a ditch in Toledo, O., the tru 
load of 2,000 gallons of liquor flow: 
into a nearby creek. Next day | 
cows were dead after drinking fr: 
the water while seven other cows | 
severe hangovers. 

Technique: Puzzled by the ease 
which a burglar had entered 52 Y: 
don, Pa., homes, all of which w: 
guarded by watch-dogs, police fina 
arrested the town ice-man, who, t! 
said, had made friends with the « 
during his day-time calls so that 
could return with impunity at nig 


* a . 


Reserves: When they evicted L 
N. Perkins, a 55-year-old Negro, f: 
his Baltimore, Md., home for. ten ye: 
non-payment of rent, police w« 
astounded to find $12,000 in cash 
his safe. They suggested that he co 
pay his rent and. remain but Perki 
declined. Instead, he said, he wou!’ 
move over toa house he owned. 
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Europe: Surrender 


Although they meet only about two 
days of every 365, members of the 
German Reichstag, are paid $2,600 a 
vear. How they earn their money 

is demonstrated last week, when 
700-odd deputies filed obediently into 
the Kroll Opera House in Berlin to 
hear a big and important speech by 
Adolf Hitler. 

Der Fuehrer stood in front of a 
golden cloth which was blazoned with 
the figure of an eagle clutching a 
swastika. Before this symbol of re- 
surgent Germany, he spoke for three 
hours, outlining the cardinal policy of 
the Reich: Germany wants her colo- 
nies back; Germany believes the 
League of Nations “is not an insti- 
tution for justice” and will never re- 

in it; the only nation in the world 

ith which the Reich will have no 
lealings, however, is Soviet Russia; 
Germany will continue to work with 
anti-Communist allies, Japan and 
ily, and “will recognize Manchukuo.” 

The most disturbing part of Hitler’s 
peech was in these sentences: “Ger- 

iny will know how to guard its in- 

ests. To these interests belong the 

otection of those German people 
who are not in a position to secure 

ng our frontiers their political and 
philosophical freedom ... There are 

ore than 10,000,000 Germans in 
states adjoining Germany .. .” 

On two points, Adolf Hitler’s re- 

irks were more interesting for their 

issions than for their inclusions. 
Professing friendship for nations as 
fur away as China and Japan, he fail- 
ed to say a peaceful word to Czecho- 
vakia, whose 3,000,000 Germans, 

ided to Austria’s 7,000,000, total “10,- 

000.” About the Austro-German 
sreement of the week before (PATH- 
INDER, Feb. 26), he alarmingly 

d almost nothing at all. 

\ustrians had expected full assur- 

e of their country’s independence. 

did not come. Instead, Franz von 
Papen, German Ambassador in Vienna, 

ld newspapermen that the German- 
\ustrian accord was merely the first 

p toward a German “common- 

ilth of nations in middle Europe”; 

irnalists imagined he meant a Nazi 
tain stretching from the southern 
rder of Germany clear to Rumania 

n the Black Sea, With other infor- 
ition scanty, the best way to tell 
hether Austria was becoming the 
st link in the chain was to see what 
isual things were happening there: 
€ The rolls of the Fatherland 
ont, Austria’s only legal political 
rty, were opened so that Austrian 
izis might join. 

¢ All the political prisoners in 

stria—some 3,000—were pardoned. 

out 800 were Socialists and enemies 

Nazism, The balance were Nazis, 

iny of them convicted terrorists. 

© Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Austrian 
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Von Papen Spoke of Middle Europe 


Minister of Interior, police head and 
“key man,” spent two days in Berlin 
talking to Adolf Hitler and at least 
half a dozen other high Nazi digni- 
taries. On his return to Vienna, he 
issued an edict which forbade the 
Christian baptism of Jews whose na- 
tionality was in doubt. 

@ Nazi rallies, previously forbid- 
den, were held all over Austria. 

To that extent, and to the extent 
that she had remodeled her Cabinet 
with German advice the week before, 
Austria had surrendered to Adolf Hit- 
ler. What Europe wondered, however, 
was whether a larger surrender was 
not about to be made to a Hitler ally. 

For months, Benito Mussolini had 
been trying to strengthen the south 
end of the Rome-Berlin axis by com- 
ing to an agreement with Great Brit- 
ain. One of the first effects of the 
Austrian coup seemed to be to give 
the axis a prestige which could be 
turned to Italian use. 

In London, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain hurriedly summoned to 
his Downing Street residence his own 
Foreign Minister, 40-year-old Anthony 
Eden, and goateed Count Dino Gran- 
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When Eden Resigned, a System Crashed 
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di, Italian Ambassador to Briiain. 

Next day, the full British Cabinet 
gathered for its first Saturday meet- 
ing since the abdication crisis. Eden 
attacked Chamberlain’s evident will- 
ingness to negotiate with Italy. De- 
spite two “gentlemen’s’ agreements,” 
he pointed out, Italy had continued to 
send soldiers to Spain, and probably 
was responsible for the “pirate” sink- 
ing of British vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean. From Eden’s point of view, 
Italy merited no consideration at all 
until she could produce some con- 
crete evidence of good faith, 

About negotiations with Italy, a 
Cabinet crisis developed. Last week, 
Eden went home from a second ex- 
traordinary session of the Cabinet 
and penned a note to Chamberlain, 

Eden has resigned, The word flash- 
ed through Europe. With Eden, it 
was almost unanimously agreed, down 
crashed the whole democratic system 
of collective security against the dic- 
tatorships. 

The foreign minister’s burning be- 
lief in the sacredness of international 
law had made him one of the most 
symbolic and significant figures in 
Europe. It was Eden who had push- 
ed through League of Nations sane- 
tions against Italy. It was Eden who 
had bludgeoned Italy into subscribing 
to the Nyon pact for the protection of 
Mediterranean shipping. 

Further, it was Eden who had 
strongly supported the League of Na- 
tions idea: many countries agreeing to 
stand together for the protection of 
all. Against this had been posed two 
others. Mussolini’s plan was to scrap 
the League of Nations in favor of a 
four-power pact among Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy, who 
would agree to preserve the frontiers 
of western Europe, but nothing else, 
Hitler agreed to this at the Stresa con- 
ference of 1933, but constantly advo- 
cated another diplomatic formula: in- 
ternational horse-trading between in- 
dividual countries. 

Two features of the dictatorial ideas 
were obvious: Central Europe, filled 
with small countries like Austria, but 
rich in natural resources which the 
Fascist dictatorships sadly lack, would 
be left unprotected; individual ne- 
gotiations, further, would put weak 
countries like Ethiopia and Austria at 
a terrible disadvantage. 

For these reasons, it was important 
last week that the British Foreign 
Minister was not Anthony Eden, but 
his successor, pro-German Lord Hali- 
fax, and that the real ruler of British 
international affairs was Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain. 

Last week Europe watched Cham- 
berlain to see what he would do. 
While opposition members in the 
House of Commons howled that Eden 
had been “thrown to the wolves,” 
Chamberlain protested that to delay 
negotiations any longer might mean 
war, and on inat basis received a 
vote of confidence. 

Next day, he made his policy clear- 
er. He discarded the League of Na- 
tions as. a factor in British policy 
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with the observation that it was like 
an automobile “with half the cylinders 
out of action.” Anglo-Italian dicker- 
ings, it was announced, would take 
place, not in London, but under Mus- 
solini’s nose in Rome. 

Chamberlain was thus ready to in- 
dulge in precisely the kind of horse- 
trading advocated by Adolf Hitler. For 
Italian promises to cease anti-British 
propaganda, and to take no Spanish 
soil in the event of an Insurgent vic- 
tory, he seemed prepared to trade 
recognition of Ethiopia, and to prom- 
ise that the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean would be reduced. 

Correspondents guessed that some- 
where in the offing was a four-power 
pact of the kind advocated by Mus- 
solini. Because she is not powerful 
enough to act alone in Europe, France 
would be forced to join this agree- 
ment along with Britain. In the Bal- 
kans, Hitler and Mussolini would be 
given free hands. Last week, Ger- 
mans glimpsed still another vision, 
when they remembered that Chamber- 
lain declared two years ago that some 
German colonies should be returned. 
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Rumania: Staende State 


After undergoing four radical chang- 
es in government in two months, Ru- 
mania last week was in the midst of 
a fifth. Less than a week after he 
had set up a military dictatorship 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 26), impulsive 
King Carol hastened to place the coun- 
try more completely under his “royal 
dictatorship.” By proclamation last 
week he abolished the previously sus- 
pended political parties and promul- 
gated a new Constitution, setting up 
a corporative (staende) state, headed 
by the King and his ministers. 

Carol declared his sole motive for 
the change was to “rescue the father- 
land.” But to many of Rumania’s 
19,000,000 souls it meant the end of 
every vestige of democratic parlia- 
mentary government, True, the new 
charter replaced the scrapped Parlia- 
ment with a Fascist corporative 
Chamber and Senate, but the King 
gave himself authority to appoint half 
the Senate and reserved for himself 
absolute power to veto legislation. 

Besides centering greater power in 
the Crown, other main provisions of 
the new charter were: (1) a declara- 
tion of equality of all Rumanians; 
(2) religious freedom, with the Ortho- 
dox Rumanian Church the state reli- 
gion; (3)unchanged agrarian rights; 
(4) voting rights for women; (5) 
compulsory military service; and (6) 
abolition of trial by jury. 

In addition, direct curbs were plac- 
ed on the ambitions of Corneliu Zelea 
Codreanu, leader of the Fascist, anti- 
Semitic Iron Guard, among them the 
stipulation that no one could become 
premier whose family had not been 
Rumanian for three generations. Cod- 
reanu’s grandfather was Polish. With- 
in 24 hours after Carol abolished the 
political parties the Fascist leader as- 
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tonished everybody by proclaiming 
his Iron Guard movement dissolved, 
advised his followers to get down to 
work and study, and announced his 
intention of going to Rome. 


Japan: Own Medicine 


Arriving in Hankow last week after 
two months of rest in Hong Kong, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, secretary 
general of the Chinese air forces, was 
met with a warm husbandly greeting. 
Proudly the Generalissimo compli- 
mented his wife on the success of her 
air force in shooting down eight Jap- 
anese planes and sinking an enemy 
torpedo boat in central China, — 

Three days later Madame Chiang’s 
air force won new praise. Flying 
over the island of Formosa (Japanese- 
owned since 1895), they subjected the 
proud Japanese Empire to its first 
foreign attack since 1864—when a 
French-British-Dutch fleet bombarded 
a Japanese coast city—and to the first 
air raid in its history. 

Dropped from 15,000 feet, the bombs 
missed the airdrome of Taihoku, For- 
They struck a few 
private houses, killing eight. and 
wounding 29 people. Since a 1,200- 
mile round trip from Hankow is be- 
yond the ability of most Chinese pi- 
lots, military experts believed the 
bombers must have been flown by 
China’s Foreign Legion of the Air, 
which includes British, French, Rus- 
sians, and Americans. Some thought 
the raid was a gesture of defiance to- 
ward Formosa’s former military gov- 
ernor, General Shunroku Hata, who 
went to China last week to replace 
tired General Iwane Matsui as chief of 
the Imperial Army. 

In Tokyo the raid was unexpected 
help for the government. For weeks 
Japan’s military dictators have been 
trying to steamroll through the Diet 
a National Mobilization Bill that would 
permit them to control factories, cen- 
tralize the press, fix wages and ban 
strikes, Scenting Fascism, Minseito 





and Seiyukai, Japan’s two major par- 
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Hata Replaced a Tired Japanese Chief 





ties, have grumbled that the war cv 
be won without such measures, | 
fortnight 400 armed thugs seized | 
party headquarters of Minseito 

Seiyukai. When infuriated party k 
ers demanded an explanation, H: 
Minister Mitsunami Suetsugu rep! 
simply: “I sincerely regret.” This 
off a minor riot in the Diet, dur 
which anti-government boos resou: 
ed and the coat tails of one mem! 
were ripped off. When news of { 
raid on Formosa reached Tokyo, hi 
ever, chastened Minseito and Seiyu! 
leaders promised they would stop b 
ing Home Minister Suetsugu and «: 
sider voting for national mobilizati: 





Spain: Rebels in Teruel 

No city has more strategic imp 
tance in the Spanish Civil War th 
shell-gouged Teruel, Last Decem)h 
21, after a surprise offensive, the L: 
alists captured it. Last week, afte: 
powerful two-month counter-off: 
sive, it again was in Rebel hands. 

Sweeping down from the north, t 
Rebels—personally directed by G« 
eralissimo Francisco Franco—crus! 
ed all resistance, surrounded the to 
and, after a bloody three-day siez 
re-occupied it. At the same ti! 
Insurgents announced they had ca; 
tured 400 square miles of territo: 
north of Teruel and had killed 
wounded 60,000 Loyalists during t! 
last two months of fighting in the A: 
gon sector. Admitting loss of the ci 
the Barcelona government state: 
“From a military viewpoint, the ev: 
uation of Teruel is of secondary i 
portance .,. .” 

Yet the one-third of Spain that 
Loyalist apparently was in seri 
danger, for Franco again was in pos 
tion to cut government-held territ: 
in two parts by a quick thrust 
the Mediterranean coast, 

Meanwhile, despite this reverse 
battle, the Loyalists studied two oth: 
unrelated, events—one with hope, 1! 
other with suspicion: The first ca 
from the United States, where | 
prominent citizens signed a petiti: 
urging an amendment to the Neutr 
ity Act making it inapplicable 
Spain on the ground the present p 
icy aids the Rebels and prolongs a \ 
endangering “democratic institution 
The second arose from the shake-up 
the British government, To Loyal! 
officials, Prime Minister Cham: 
lain’s attitude toward Italy came as 
direct blow to their regime. 





Soviet: Rescue, Envoy 

A Soviet ice epic which had held 
the world’s attention for more than 2 
month was at an end last week. Aft 
270 days of drifting through hazard 
ous Polar seas on a disintegrating i 
cake (PATHFINDER, Feb. 26), leade! 
Ivan Papanin and his three co-explor 
ers were rescued off the east Green- 
land coast by two Soviet icebreakers 

A terse radio announcement that 
the four scientists, with all their 
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equipment, important weather data 
and dog, “Jolly,” were finally on their 
way home was the signal for Soviet- 


wide celebrations. Russia had four 
new heroes. But while the Soviet 
honored them, another nation was try- 
ing to make a hero of another Russian 
for far different reasons. 

Early in February tall, black-haired 
Feodor Butenko, Charge d’Affaires of 
the Russian legation at Bucharest, 
Rumania, mysteriously disappeared. 
The Soviet government sent strong 
protests to Rumania, charging that 
Butenko had been kidnaped or killed 
by Fascists. Rumania claimed he had 
left the country voluntarily, and last 
fortnight Butenko was reported in 
Rome. There he was quoted as Say- 
ing he had fled from Soviet secret 
police and “oppressive” Bolshevism. 
[talian newspapers, meanwhile, play- 
ed up his signed denunciations of 
Moscow. 

But in Moscow the Soviet govern- 
ment branded Italy’s hero an im- 
postor. Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff informed Rumania that his 
sovernment was convinced that the 
real Butenko was still in the hands 
of Fascists in Rumania, or dead. When 
Soviet Embassy officials in Rome fail- 
ed to find and identify Italy’s Russian 
hero, Serge Alexandrovsky, Soviet 
Minister at Prague, was sent to Bu- 
charest to conduct an investigation. 

As this continued last week, Russia’s 
“nurge” at home hit the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow. Arrest of Roman Biske, 
5l-year-old Russian employed as a 
legal adviser at the embassy, climaxed 
1 series of similar actions against 
Russian employees of various for- 
eign legations. 


. . . 
Argentina: Ortiz, Flight 

With a constitution dating from 
1852 and a government modeled after 
that of the United States, Argentina 
is one of South America’s champions 
of democracy—though not completely 
1 democracy itself. Accordingly, in- 
\uguration of the republic’s 21st con- 
stitutional president in Buenos Aires 
last week was made the occasion for 
| reaffirmation of faith in democratic 
principles, 

While U. S. Army bombers perform- 
ed overhead, popular Dr. Roberto M. 
Ortiz, fat and 51, was inducted into 
office. A lawyer by profession, but 
better known as a business man and 
financial wizard, Ortiz succeeded ag- 
ing Gen, Augustin P. Justo in whose 
idministration he had served as Fi- 
nance Minister since 1935. 

In his inaugural address Conserva- 
tive Dr. Ortiz left no doubt as to his 
democratic ideals. Not only did he 
promise to enforce the individual 
rights which the constitution guar- 
antees to Argentina’s citizens, but he 
ilso promised independence of all po- 
litical parties, some of which have 
ose outlawed since the revolution of 
930, 

Presence of six giant U. S. Army 
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U. S. Planes Bore a Message to Ortiz 


bombers of the type known as “flying 
fortresses” somewhat overshadowed 
the inauguration, but served to em- 
phasize the friendship between Ar- 
gentina and the United States, The 
planes, under command of Lieut. Col. 
Robert M. Olds, had made a record- 
breaking flight from Miami, Fla., to 
Buenos Aires, bearing a letter of 
best wishes from President Roosevelt 
to President Ortiz. Weighing 20 tons 
each, the “air forts” covered the 5,225 
miles in 28 hours of flying time. 
Not since President Roosevelt’s his- 
toric visit to Buenos Aires a year ago 
was so much enthusiasm shown to- 
ward a U. S. mission in Latin Amer- 
ica. While crowds cheered the flyers 
as messengers of peace and good will, 
newspapers strove to outdo each other 
with laudatory stories and editorials. 
But it remained for Buenos Aires’s 
La Critica to sum up the general spirit 
with an eight-column streamer: “Wel- 
come to the Wings of Democracy.” 





Mexico: Slayer, Deal 


In Mexico the maximum penalty for 
murder is usually 20 years imprison- 
ment. For this reason criminal exe- 
cutions are few, the first in 10 years 
occurring last December. Last fort- 
night, at Tijuana, there was another. 

Little eight-year-old Olga Coman- 
cho, daughter of a Tijuana bartender, 
had been ravished and killed by a 24- 
year-old soldier. To avenge the crime, 
a frenzied mob of 800 men and women 
stormed and set fire to Tijuana’s jail 
and a Federal building, but their at- 
tempt to lynch the slayer was pre- 
vented by soldiers who fired on the 
mob, Then, to appease the enraged 
citizens, Gen. Manuel Contreras, com- 
mander of the Military Zone, over- 
looked legal technicalities and ordered 
the slayer executed under Mexico’s 
traditional “ley del fugo” or “law of 
flight,” which allows the culprit a 
chance to run before being shot. 

In the military cemetery where his 
grave had been dug, the prisoner was 









released and told to run. While a 
crowd watched he leaped one barbed 
wire fence before bullets fired by an 
army squad shot him dead. The 
crowd cheered. 

Meanwhile, a Mexican story of a 
different nature brought anything but 
cheer from America. According to 
reports in Mexico City last week, a 
deal was about to be made between 
the Mexican and Japanese govern- 
ments. Japan, needing iron for her 
war machine and wanting a foothold 
on the North American continent, was 
reported willing to pay $10,000,000 for 
iron ore deposits on Mexico’s west 
coast and for the right to deepen and 
modernize Mazaltan harbor, chief 
Mexican port on the Pacific. Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas, needing cash 
for his lagging agrarian program, was 
said to be not too particular where 
it came from. The iron deposits in 
question belong to the American own- 
ed Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
whose concession Mexico has long 
sought to revoke. But the Mazaltan 
threat caused the gravest concern in 
Washington because it might mean 
the virtual establishment of a Japa- 
nese naval base only 600 miles from 
the American border, directly across 
communication lines between the 
United States and the Panama Canal. 


Asides Abroad— 


Competition: In an apartment house 
in the Warsaw ghetto, neighbors 
Korelman and Margulies carried on a 
feud. Margulies kept Korelman awake 
by playing his radio full volume, late 
at night. Korelman retaliated by 
catching bedbugs and letting them 
loose in Margulies’ flat. A judge de- 
cided Korelman was meaner, 


. * . 





English: Not many days before de- 
velopment of the British Cabinet 
crisis, the question of tariff duties 
on American corsets was before the 
British House of Commons. “Does the 
same duty apply to corsets for ladies 
and for gentlemen?” asked a Labor- 
ite. (Giggles). “Do the figures show 
a steady decrease?” quipped a Con- 
servative. (Guffaws). “Is there any 
appreciable restriction in volume?” 
sallied another M. P. (Roars of laugh- 
ter). At this point the Speaker had 
to pound his gavel repeatedly to re- 
store the House to order. 


Home Comforts: Making his will in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Lazar Kutovich, 
73, directed that he be buried sitting 
in an armchair with his first wife’s 
photo beside him and a table, ciga- 
rettes, and matches handy. 

War Is Nicer: Firing 2,000 taxi 
dancers, the Tokyo Home Ministry 
announced that on March 31 all 
Japan’s 42 dance halls would be pad- 
locked because the Western fox trot 
and rhumba were demoralizing Japa- 
nese youth, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Intolerable .o0005 


Two millionths of an inch piqued 
the curiosity of newspapermen last 
week when they learned that a House 
committee had favorably reported to 
Congress a bill which would shorten 
the inch by .00005 millimeters. In 
Washington, Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, di- 
rector of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, explained the necessity of the 
step. The American inch, he said, 
was longer than the British; the dif- 
ference was “intolerable.” 

No mere scientific passion for exact- 
ness, however, had moved Dr. Briggs 
to ask for his infinitesimal slice. He 
pointed out that in some 150 years of 
legislation, Congress had never legal- 
ized the pound and the inch, 

The only legalized standards in the 
United States today are those of the 
metric system, authorized by Congress 
in 1866, That no American housewife 
ever orders half a kilogram of butter 
or a meter of cloth is due simply to 
the fact that the pound and the 36-inch 
yard have always been taken for 
granted. Since 1830, when the Treas- 
ury Department adopted standards of 
its own and circulated them to the 
States, the pound and the inch ‘have 
been the same all over the country. 

Forty years ago, the U. S. subscribed 
to the services of the International 
Bureau of Weights and Standards, 
which keeps world standards near 
Paris, France. From the Internation- 
al Bureau, the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards got two platinum-iridium meter 
bars, each about 39.37 inches long, 
and two platinum-iridium cylinders 
weighing a kilogram, or about 2.2 
pounds, each. From these were fash- 
joned innumerable “working stand- 
ards” of baser metals, used to check 
the most precise measurements of en- 


OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We big cash prices for thousands of different titles. 

We t over 7,500 books in past twenty-one months, 
as high as $500 for asingle book. For example, 

we Pay you cash for the following books as descri 
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International 


Briggs Hopes Britain Will Meet Him 


gineering, scientific research and in- 
dustrial machine design. 

Since platinum and iridium are 
among the most valuable metals 
known to man, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington keeps the original 
meter bars and kilogram weights in a 
vault, and does not advertise their 
money value. To standards experts, 
they are priceless as being among the 
best measures in the world. 

Other countries were not so lucky. 
There are about 40 internationally 
certified meter bars in the world to- 
day, all more precious than gold, but 
subject to change in length because 
of expansion and contraction. The 
meter which Great Britain uses start- 
ed out being longer than that of the 
United States, but when last examined 
had shrunk. The inch, which in the 
United States is fairly stable at 
25.40005 millimeters, was only 25.39996 
millimeters long, leaving a difference 
of about four parts in a million. 

Incidental to getting Congress to 
legalize the inch and the pound for 
the first time, Dr. Briggs expected last 
week to set the inch at 25.4 millimeters. 
This would cut the Anglo-American 
disparity by half. Dr. Briggs, who 
looks and talks a little like Secretary 
of State Hull, hopes that Great Britain 
will meet him half way, 





Biggest Hole? 


Wherever limestone deposits and 
quantities of water are found togeth- 
er, geologists expect to find holes in 
the ground, Water dissolves limestone 
formations, and thousands of years 
ago began hollowing out beneath the 
surface of the earth the Carlsbad 
Caverns, in southeastern New Mexico. 

In beauty and coloring of their for- 
the Carlsbad caverns are 
somewhat less impressive than other, 
smaller caves. In size, they are ri- 
valed only by the Mexico Valley cav- 
erns near Mexico City; seven miles 


Pathfinde, 


of the Carlsbad underground are oj) 
to tourists, and many more miles . 
passages remain to be fully explor: 
Nevertheless, for their already c 
tested title of the world’s biggest, t 
caverns had another rival last we 
After a sheep rancher had stumb), 
onto another cave’s entrance 12 mil 
from Carlsbad, a small party head: 
by R. P. Burnet, curator of the Car! 
bad Museum, tramped undergrou 
for six hours. Its members return 
to report that their find contain: 
stalagmites over 100 feet high, that 
was possibly bigger than Carlsbad. 
Floyd Rigdon, a Carlsbad publish: 
returned from the cave two days lat: 
with another story. It was, he sai 
“just another cave”; its largest chan 
ber was only 1,200 feet long, 2,800 fe: 
Shorter than Carlsbad’s famous Bi 
Room. Nothing daunted, a miner w! 
had accompanied Rigdon stayed at th: 
new cave’s entrance with a shotgu: 
claiming “mining” rights. He kne 
that in the original caverns alone, ba! 
drop 5,000 tons of fertilizer a year. 


Hard Hearing 


Officials of the American Society fo: 
the Hard of Hearing are a little appa!!- 
ed to think that if everyone in th: 
United States who had ear troubl 
would vote the same ticket, they could 
probably control, a national election, 
but that at the same time they hav 
been able to do comparatively little to 
help themselves. There are abou! 
14,000,000 adults in this country, th: 
Society estimates, who are hard o! 
hearing; of the 30,000,000 childre 
who went to public schools last yea 
about 3,000,000 have ailing ears. 

These facts were publicized by t! 
Society last week as it began a cam- 
paign to arouse the public to the pro! 
lems of deafness and near-deafne 
These are many and troublesome; 
hard hearing makes hard living. 

Deafness, even when it is so slig 
as to be almost undetectable, see: 
to be the largest single factor in gra: 
school failures. Children who lo 
their hearing seem stupid, when th¢ 
may be just the opposite. They de- 
velop excessive shyness, or even crimi- 
nal tendencies. If their deafness co 
tinues untreated, it becomes  pro- 
gressively harder and often impossi 
ble to cure. In maturity, unless they 
can be helped by mechanical hearin 
aids, they will be cut off from sound 

To prevent this eventuality, Dr. |! 
P, Fowler of New York, ear specialis! 
and president of the Society, listed 
symptoms which warn of ear trouble: 
(1) heaviness or blockage sensations 
in the ear; (2) tenderness, itching, 
heat or pain in or near the ear; ( 
ringing or other noises in the ear; 
(4) inexplicable dizziness; (5) mois- 
ture or wax in the outer ear. 
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$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.., } 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 16.—Adv. 
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Flu, pneumonia, meningitis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and measles, the 
Society warns, are all frequent causes 

x deafness, and should be followed 
by competent ear examination. 

To prevent deafness from whatever 

suse, the Society examined more than 
1,000,000 school children last year, 
ind hopes that more and more local 
education boards will begin conduct- 

« such examinations themselves. Of 

hildren examined, 60,000 were found 

» have impaired hearing; 20,000 were 
turned over to doctors; 10,000 were 

it in lip-reading classes. The League 

intains many such classes for all 
ses in its 108 local branches. For 
isolated adults with incurable deaf- 
ness, the Society runs an Everywhere 
League, a federation of correspond- 
nee clubs composed of adults who 
innot hear, but who at least can talk 
to each other on paper. 

—— OO 


Holder, Smasher 


Two big things in the world of sci- 
ence last week, both man-made, did 
not have to contend with rivals for 

ze as did the caverns in New Mexico 
(see page 10). One was a gigantic piece 
of steel which will enable man to look 
it stars millions of miles in diameter. 
lhe other was a magnet to find clues 

particles fantastically small. 

Holder: When its 200-inch reflector 

installed, Mt. Palomar Observatory 

California will have the most pow- 

ful telescope in the world. In South 
Philadelphia, Westinghouse Company 
engineers were polishing up a giant 
bearing for the observatory and an- 

suunced that it was almost ready for 
shipment, Shaped like a U, it is 40 
feet high, 43 feet across and weighs 
arly 16,000 tons. So precisely is it 
ined, however, that it will hold the 
Palomar telescope tube in place with 
little as 2% inches clearance. 

Smasher: Until next spring, the 

irld’s biggest active cyclotron wili 
be the 85-ton device now in operation 

the California Institute of Technol- 

y, but scientists at Harvard Univer- 

ty, Cambridge, Mass., are working 
on another still bigger. Shaped like a 

ige spool and taller than a man, it 
eighs 100 tons, and will operate at 
‘,000,000 volts of electricity. Inside 
concealed a huge electro-magnet. 
currents will whirl atomic parti- 
les in an ever faster circle until they 
iash to bits against a target. By 
he “tracks” which the wreckage will 
ive On supersensitive plates, the Har- 
rd scientists hope to find out more 
bout what is inside the atom. Inci- 
ntal to their smashing, they will 

‘able to create radium itself. 


—_———______--g>-2—__ 
ABOUT HAY-FEVER 








There is an unknown condition about 
y-Fever which causes many people to be- 
vethat nothing can be done forit. Mr. R.O. 
urphy, Box 463, Stillwater, Minn.,who re- 
ved himself from the sufferings of Hay- 
ver, will explain this condition without 
iargetoanyone whowriteshim. Just send 
your name and address at once, because 
trange as itmay seem thisis the time of the 
year to treat Hay-Fever suffering.—Adv. 








SCHOOLS 


“Shadiest Ventures” 

Few educational experiments have 
been more severely criticized than 
schools of journalism, For years, a 
group of old-time newspaper men have 
snorted disgustedly at the mere notion 
that teachers could turn out trained 
reporters, copy editors or re-write 
men. Journalism, they have doggedly 
maintained, can be learned only in 
newspaper offices. 

This criticism, however, has been 
largely confined to non-academic cir- 
cles, and in spite of it, more and 
more newspapers have been recruit- 
ing their new workers from journal- 
ism schools. Consequently, such 
schools have flourished and increased. 
Last year, 64 schools and departments 
in as many American colleges and uni- 
versities taught the subject to some 
13,800 students, Many thousands more 








International 


Hutchins Told How to Learn Journalism 


touched on it in secondary and high 
school courses, apparently with rea- 
sonable success. 

Last week, however, journalism 
schools were again on the defensive, 
this time after an attack had been 
launched from within the academic 
world. Telling the Inland Press As- 
sociation in Chicago, Ill., “What Edu- 
cation Cannot Do,” Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, youthful president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, declared: 

“The shadiest educational ventures 
. « « are the schools of journalism. 
They exist in defiance of the obvious 
fact that the best preparation for jour- 
nalism is a good education. Journal- 
ism itself can be learned, if at all, only 
by being a journalist.” 

Among the schools the 39-year-old 
educator thus branded as “shady” 
were many firmly established institu- 
tions. All but six of the 64 “higher 
learning” journalism schools regular- 
ly graduate students with degrees. Last 
year they sent 1,385 men and women 
graduates into the newspaper world. 

Probably the best known and most 
successful journalism school in the 
country is that which was founded 
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All5 for Only 10c 


Wonder Weeping Paim 
Grown from Seed, makes a fine Showy 
Window Palm. Needs no retin to suc- 
ceed, stands dust and dry air, lack of sun- 
shine does not bother it. Very Ornamen- 
tal with Elegant Fen leaves of 
a dark rich leathery green. Grows in pots 
or the Open Ground. To introduce our 
Catalog. we Give with the above, the 


Shoo-Fly Plant 


FLIES OUT OF THE HOUSE. It 
is said flies will not stay in a room whereit 
is grown. Very mysterious but tomes. fon 
such to be the case. Blooms 60 
planting. Flowers Summer a = 
A beautiful house plant. We aise include 
Baby RoseBushes 
Tiny Rose Bushes that flower in 8 weeks 
‘from oom es seed. We Guarantee this. 
Ten Weeks from — 4 
to to Fall st 4 when 8 years old will be 
literally covered with Roses erfect- 
ly hardy, and can be planted in the open 
ground and the frost will not hurt them. 
New Climbing Cucumber 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE. Vines climb 
readily and may be grown on fences, poles, - 
ete., thus saving much valuable space in Ay tg 
small ne — hill will keep 2» Ay 
— sized family supplied all sum- % 
Bear early and continue to produce Wj 
roughout the season. One plant@ 
will near | rom Forty to Fifty tPaits. MY oot 
Delicious New Peaches% wot 
Ripe fruit in BO days. Resemble oranges in color, 
shape and size and grow on vines like 
melons. Tempting ap- 
pearance when canned, make delicious 
rves and sweet kies. Fine 
or pies, easy to grow. All 5 pkgs. of 
seed for only 10c and "oe postage. 
Catalog of rare & unusual seeds Free. 
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with new nore customers will send 
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‘or - 4 names flower lovers—Will inc ade | 5 
yit ae flowerin, — 100 Ruffled G 
foli fort 10 aT cones packing . For a4 
4 melting § & th lea You 3 to receive a PRE- 
MIUM O TFER'S 2 besstifal freqplcoming Roses & 
Book = to-day. 


Wind Electric Plant 


Build Your Own—We Show You How! 


Easily made from old auto peor — 
brings complete plans 

100 other generator changes ' os, oi 2° 1 110 
volt plants, motors, welders, elec. fence, "ete. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Richly Jeweled 
for Accuracy 
VED, shockproof simulated gold front watch with all 
the color and ae of natural yellow gold. ACCURACY 
guaranteed. 8 like $35. YOU will 
like this Gladiator ring and its double 
head set in lifetime sterling 925-1000 
pure — decorated in gold—it is 
yours for only $5 and watch is 
then included FREE 
A .\ NO CHARGE FOR ‘creoit! 
oats No red tape. We'll ship at once. 
iy Make 2 monthly $2.50 payments 
and the watch isyours! 10 Day Free 
Trial. Suaply enclose 10 cents for 
packing, ete. E TRUST YOU~—your 
package comes (postage pai to your door) by RETURN MAIL. 


GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., Dept. C-663, Newton, Mass. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare ey 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ( D. C. 


“—g Free 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Fully illustrated, 
showing special foot- 
wear and clothing for 
fisherman and camp- 
er, also special fish- 
ing tackle. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


161 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 
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in 1912 at Columbia University in New 
York City. The founder was the great 
editor Joseph Pulitzer, who believed 
such a school could serve well in 
improving journalistic standards. In 
answer to the claim that “the best 
preparation for journalism is a good 
education,” the Columbia institution 
in 1935 became the first school of jour- 
nalism in the nation to require a full 
four-year college course for entrance. 
In addition, it has limited its enroll- 
ment to less than 100. 

A close second is the University of 
Missouri’s school, with the largest en- 
rollment—380—in the country. Presi- 
dent Hutchins’s University of Chicago 
has no school of journalism. 
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Ill Will Institute 


Gone but not yet forgotten are the 
collegiate chapters of the Veterans of 
Future Wars which in 1937 reached a 
peak membership of 60,000 “students 
in 534 posts, Last April, 14 months 


Pathfinder 


I. I. I. W. high command placarded 
their ramshackle wagon with signs a 
testing “We Want War” and “Ven; 
Your Spleen.” 

That the I. I. I. W. would ever . 
proach the scope of the Veterans 
Future Wars seemed highly unlik: 
last week, Most of the 1,500 studen 
at Emory seemed of the opinion th 
the I. I. I, W. faced too stiff and no 
humorous competition in Europe. 





Red Hunt in Kansas 


Last summer, 19-year-old D 
Henry, a former student at the 
year-old University of Kansas at La 
rence was killed fighting for | 
Loyalists in Spain. With his outrag 
father he left a diary and letters ind 
cating that he had been influenced | 
Communist organizers on the camp 
and that a “number” of faculty m« 
bers had attended Communist part 
meetings, Two members of the uw 
versity’s board of regents investigat: 
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Tolbert, Atkinson and Clay (1. to r.) Began Promoting Ill Will at Emory 


after eight Princeton University stu- 
dents had conceived the idea of an 
organization to burlesque the demands 
of World war veterans for bonuses, 
the Future Veterans vanished. 

In their brief but turbulent life, the 
Future Veterans had zoomed far out 
of their original orbit. Pressing for 
prepayment of future bonuses and 
selling poppy seeds to be cultivated 
into future flowers for the graves of 
the future veterans, the youths at- 
tracted not only the ire of established 
veterans’ organizations but no little 
public admiration for their ingenuity. 

Not without some backward glances 
at the Veterans of Future Wars, a new 
organization clamored for attention 
last week on the campus of Emory 
University in Atlanta, Ga. This was 
the Institute of International Il] Will. 

First stunt of the I. Il. L. W. was to 
hire a hearse-like wagon and deck out 
co-founders Jack Tolbert, Buddy At- 
kinson and Grady Clay, Jr., with uni- 
forms, tin helmets and resounding 
military titles. Applying the Future 
Veterans technique of ridiculing the 
goal they were assertedly seeking, the 


—but found nothing to justify actio 

Last fortnight, the restless shade « 
the dead Don Henry had extended i 
influence to the Kansas legislatur: 
Two representatives, on the basis 
the youth’s writings, charged that t! 
university was a “hotbed” of Commu 
nism and demanded a legislative i 
vestigation of both state- supporte 
schools—including the 75-year-o 
Agricultural College at Manhattan. Th 
House approved the proposal, 92 to 4 

Last week, the resolution awatied 
action in the state Senate. If passed 
it would mean that any one or all 0! 
10,000 students and 600 teachers would 
be subject to (1) subpoena and (2 
punishment for contempt if they re- 
fused to answer questions. 

—_——_——__—_-. oe ————————_____ 
IF YOU HAVE ASTHMA 


Send your name and address to \ 
Frank Shackleford, PhM., Vitavis Labo: 
tories, Dept. D-14, Box 594, St. Paul, Min 
and he will send you free pamphlet 
how to find relief and also food cha 
with chemical analysis. Act at once 
there is a large’ national demand | 
these articles.—Adv. 
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“BUSINESS, FARM 


Farmer & Foreigner 


The American farmer is acutely con- 
scious that agricultural problems are 
longer bounded by state, regional 
or national lines, but are inextricably 
interwoven With the economy of the 
entire world. The farmer knows the 
pinch of competition from foreign 
produce; he knows the hardship that 
results when foreign markets are 
closed to his own produce. 

No better proof of this awareness 
could be had than the record left last 

eek by two important farm confer- 
ences, Before the Cornell University 
Farm and Home Forum in Ithaca, N. 
Y., and the second annual meeting of 
the National Farm Institute at Des 
Moines, Ia., the leading topic of dis- 
cussion was the relationship of farm- 
er and foreigner. 

FORUM: At Ithaca, Louis J. Taber, 
58-vear-old leader of the powerful and 
conservative National Grange, advised 
both agriculture and the nation that 

best bet was to “attend to its own 
business.” Although he did not want 

“make America a hermit,” he de- 
clared that “we should make our na- 
tion so strong that the turmoil of 
Europe and of the Orient will not ad- 
versely affect us.” Safe behind this 
trength, he continued, “we should de- 
velop our resources, agriculture, and 
industrial, commercial and social life.” 

Next day, during her 11th annual 
visit to the University’s Forum, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt took sharp issue 

th the Grangemaster’s views: 

it's not enough to just sit back and 

ill within our own shells, It’s not 
up to us to go to war with other na- 
tions, but it is up to us to work for 

ce with other nations ... We can- 
really be free of things that hap- 
in the rest of the world .. .” 

INSTITUTE: At Des Moines, the 
foreign relations problem was brought 

re specifically into the realm of ag- 
riculture. Taber again appeared as 
the champion of nationalism by at- 

king the New Deal’s_ reciprocal 
ide treaties, a program which he 

id “has not been benefiting Amer- 

n agriculture as it should.” He as- 

ted that the excess of agricultural 

ports over exports had climbed by 
“824,000,000 since 1932. 

from several other quarters, how- 
ever, Taber’s stand was vigorously 
issailed. Under Secretary of Agricul- 
lure Milburn L. Wilson scoffed at the 

hadow of farm imports, which has 

ved to scare our farmers.” As proof 
it“our imports of agricultural prod- 

's have been steadily declining and 

exports steadily expanding,” he 
ed the corn situation, In the drought 

ir 1936-37, the nation imported 24 

llion bushels of corn. In the first 

ir months of the current marketing 

ir, corn imports shrunk to 1% mil- 

n bushels, while exports zoomed 

more than 17 million bushels, the 











for any similar four-month period. 
Wilson’s defense of the trade trea- 
ties was echoed by several farm lead- 
ers, but the most important statement 
on the subject came from Secretary 
of State Hull, himself the father of the 
reciprocity program. Contradicting 
Taber’s figures, Hull asserted that “in 
1937, as compared with 1936, our im- 
ports increased by $661,000,000 but 
our exports rose by $890,000,000.” 
“The unvarnished truth,” the Sec- 
retary added, “is that, in spite of all 
the agitation about imports, cash farm 
income in the United States (exclud- 
ing benefit payments) was half a bil- 
lion dollars greater in 1937 than in 
1936 and double what it was in 1932.” 
Vital diplomatically as well as eco- 
nomically, Hull concluded, his trade 
program was “the most important pol- 
icy which our country can pursue, . .” 


Briefs 


@ The business recession has caus- 
ed a decline in telephone calls in New 
York City. In two of its departments, 
the New York Telephone Company 
last week was offering a special in- 
ducement to cut employee surplus. 
Each worker who retires voluntarily 
at this time will receive a week’s pay 
for each year’s service plus this year’s 
vacation pay. 

@ Latest indications are that unse- 
cured holders of $55,000,000 of deben- 
tures in the bankrupt Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., will get only about 
eight cents of each dollar they invest- 
ed in the company. 

@ As a result of foreclosures begun 
in the summer of 1936, the Federal 
Home Owners Loan Corporation own- 
ed 71,733 homes at the end of 1937, 
according to a report just made by the 
HOLC. This was an increase of 50,- 
500 over 1936, 
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OWN A ROYAL 
PORTABLE ON 
YOUR OWN 
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ACT NOW! 


You needn't risk a penny! 


Royal's generous free HOME TRIAL will prove 
to your Satisfaction that a genuine, latest 
model, factory-new Royal Portable is the 
typewriter for you ,.. simple to use, con- 
venient, built to give a life-time of service! 
Includes such office typewriter features as 


full-size keyboard, Royal’s famous Touch 
Control, Finger Comfort Keys, and many 
others. Terms to suit your purse—cash or 


only a few cents a dav. Mail the coupon 
today for full information. No obligation. 


ACT NOW! TODAY! 
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1 ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO.,, Ine., ' 
Dept. B-591, 2 Park Avenue, 

' New York, N. Y. ' 
' Tell me how I can own—for only « few cents a day—a latest ' 
' model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case and Instant Typing 7 
§ Chart FREE. ‘ 
; NONE cctoccecccccceseenesces 
@ Street ..... 
' 

t City cose. sees ‘ ‘ . State | 
a I already own « —— Typewriter, ' 
t Serial No. —— — Tell me how much ' 

you will allow on it as CASH payment on s sew Royal. 
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Pah aim of Vocational Ser 


vice is to aid men in select 

ing their fields of greatest 

U opportunity, no matter 

where they live — and to 

help certain technical insti 

tutions find the right type 

of men for their training 
programs 


VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Dept. PF-3 


Vocational Service 
Without obligation, please send booklet de- 
scribing the one field I have checked below, 
and how | may become qualified for that 
field. I am between 18 and 45 and am in- 
terested in hearing from you further. 


} Diesel © Aircraft 
Air Conditioning 
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EDITORIAL 





The Thing Has Roots 


If it was not clear ten years ago, if 
it.was not clear five years ago, if it was 
not clear one year ago, it should be 
clear now that 20th Century civiliza- 
tion is caught in the middle of an 
epochal struggle. The struggle is not 
new; it has been going on for a long 
time; last week’s events merely drama- 
tized it. 

Full of implications as grave as any 
the world has faced, the struggle is a 
struggle between two ideas—the idea 
of democracy on one hand and the 
idea of dictatorship on the other. Two 
philosophies are clashing in a way 
that directly affects not one nation, 
not one people, but all nations and all 
peoples. One is a philosophy that dig- 
nifies the individual human spirit by 
setting up liberty of conscience as a 
way of life. The other is a philosophy 
that represses or regiments the indi- 
vidual by setting up a single leader 
called “The Dictator” or a small group 
of men called “The Authoritarian 
State.” Beyond the oratory and threats 
that characterize it, the meanings of 
this struggle run deep. There is no 
one who will not be touched by its 
outcome; there is no one who can af- 
ford to watch it with indifference. 

In 1932, years after he had estab- 
lished his one-man rule in Italy, Benito 
Mussolini summed up the issue in 
words that were at once a challenge 
and a prediction. Writing in the 
Encyclopedia Italiana he said: 


If the 19th century was the century 
of the individual, it may be said that 
the present is the century of “collecti- 
vism” and, therefore, the century of 
the state ... If it may be said that 
each century has its own doctrine, 
then a thousand indications point to 
Fascism as the doctrine of the present 
century 


To all who have followed these 
changing times since the tragedy of 
the World war, Mussolini’s words 
must seem especially striking today. 
The basic idea of Fascism, Nazi- 
ism, Russian Communism—in short, 
the idea of the authoritarian state—has 
spread to all corners of the world. 
At this time, 60 per cent of the inhab- 
itable areas of the earth and 55 per 
cent of the earth’s population are 
under the shadow of dictatorship in 
one form or another. This has come 
about not over a long period of years 
but in the relatively short time since 
the World war. There are tides in 
history, and the present one is moving 
fast, and no country seems entirely 
free of its pressures. Pulling first this 
Way and then that, it must even- 
tually sweep away either democracy 
or the dictators who now appear to 
be in the ascendant. 

On the surface, it seems difficult to 
understand how and why whole na- 
tions have yielded their liberties to 








the dictates of a few strong-willed 
men. As it has displayed itself these 
past few years, the authoritarian state 
has filled democratic peoples with 
horror. Intellectually without morals, 
it has used immoral means to achieve 
its ends. It has broken treaties; it has 
violated the rights and stolen the ter- 
ritories of peaceful nations; it has 
destroyed individual liberty wherever 
it exists; it has regimented the masses, 
burned books, exiled scholars, taken 
control of the press and radio, forc- 
ed schools into line. All this it 
has done to make the state “total,” 
to unify it, to make it strong for con- 
quest or aggression. And it has done 
more than that. It has set up its own 
gods; it has lampooned Christianity; 
it has sought to make all religion con- 
form to its own basically tawdry, 
cynical and irreligious standards. It 
has persecuted minorities; it has pro- 
claimed racial theories that all honest 
scientists have branded as a lie; it 
has stood before the world, notably 
in Germany, and declared that truth 
is only of secondary importance, that 
the pursuit of it must be stopped 
whenever it runs counter to what 
“The Dictator” thinks or to what “The 
Authoritarian State” orders. It has 
stood before the world and tried to 
turn back the clock, tried to reverse 
the accumulated experience of cen- 
turies. To the democracies it has 
shouted that democracy is dead, that 
individual liberty is “Bolshevist,” that 
ends justify means, that the all-power- 
ful state has a right to control its 
subjects with an iron will. And for 
dissenters inside its own borders, it 
has devised cruel punishments, built 
concentration camps and _ perfected 
“the blood purge.” All in all, judging 
by its outward symbols and the color 
of its internal thought, it represents 
a long backward step in the history of 
man’s struggle for freedom and the 
self-rule that guarantees freedom. 

But it is of little value simply to 
deplore and condemn this type of 
government. The great discencerting 
fact is that it has grown fast and ap- 
parently is still growing. History is 
clear on that point. The democracies 
that came to flower in the last 100 
years have been wilting, fading and 
dying one by one. In their place have 
risen despotisms as well-entrenched 
and as vicious as any that existed in 
an earlier day. And whether or not 
you call them sawdust Caesars, the 
despots who are riding the present 
tide are spreading their influence 
everywhere. 

The spread of dictatorship may rea- 
sonably be likened to the spread of 
disease. In the modern world, the 
spread has become almost epidemic, 
and it is not enough to call the epi- 
demic bitter names, It is something 
that must be attacked as science at- 
tacks a plague. The cause must be 
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Pathfinder 


found if the growth is to be uproot! 

The causes of dictatorship cannot 
simplified in a few words or a f, 
books, but they can be brought wit! 

a broad outline and, to that extent 
least, they can be approached with r 
son. The first thing to be remem!) 
ed is that most of today’s dicta‘ 
came to power with the enthusi: 
welcome of the people they now r 
Indeed, even today, there is no 
portant sign indicating that they 
without popular support. This c 
ous mass toleration of liberty-dest: 
ing forces is not altogether difficul! {o 
understand. In those countries 1: 
controlled by the Hitlers, the Mus 
linis and the Stalins, there had by 
weak democracies. In addition to 
that, before the democracies, th 
had been long years of absolutisn 
government. Accordingly, the sud 
rise of despotic leaders did not mein 
a great deal to peoples who had 
been long accustomed to self-rule. |! 
stead, because their short-lived dv- 
mocracies had failed to solve pressinz 
problems, because unrest and unh:p- 
piness were widespread, they emb: 
ed dictatorships and did not hesil«! 
to barter their liberties for econo: 
security. 

The pity of all this is that the 
curity thus obtained cannot last: i! 
must be temporary because the p 
cies followed by most dictatorsh), 
are policies that lead to disaster—c 
nomic disaster, social disaster, po!il- 
ical disaster, Armaments progra 
constitute a case in point. Germany's 
feverish arms building, for example, 
is diverting national wealth into non- 
productive fields, and regimented Ger- 
mans must almost certainly pay the 
eventual price of war or crushing 
taxation or both, Nevertheless, the 
advance of the authoritarian stile 
cannot be stopped by pointing out to 
those who live under it that a day of 
reckoning lies ahead. No sermoniz- 
ing of this sort will help; the authori- 
tarian idea will continue to menace 
the peace of the world just as long 1s 
its roots are allowed to thrive. 

As has been repeatedly asserted by 
men who try to free themselves of 
partisanship, the strength of dictator- 
ship has grown out of economic f: 
tions that exist everywhere, Thus, 
Germany, Italy and Japan are “have- 
not” nations determined to enric!! 
themselves. Hence, they are on [!\ 
aggressive for new commercial outlets, 
new sources of raw materials, nev 
territory in which to conduct world 
trade. The Hitlers and the Mussolinis 
did not simply materialize out of 
nothing. The times produced them 
much more than they produced tlic 
times. They personify whole nations 
in unrest because of economic hard 
ship that led to unrest. As long 
world trade is frozen, as long 
world wealth is improperly distribut- 
ed, just as long will the dictators exis!. 
Unless this situation is rectified, Mus- 
solini’s challenging prediction may : 
proved true by history—the author'- 
tarian idea may emerge as the do! 
nant doctrine of the century, the gr« 
decaying foree of a free civilizatio'. 
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~ CAPITAL CHAT 


Sper eg early-rising Wash- 











ingtonians who happen to glance 
5 Potomac about 4 
o'clock of a morning, often notice a 
vill-o’-the-wisp. <A tiny, flickering 
livht, it appears over the airport, soars 
rapidly, and vanishes into a cloud. 
if the same early risers happen te 
look again at 10 a.m. or 4 p.m., they 
are likely to see. a toy balloon float 
fjeetly upward. At 10 p.m., the will- 
o’-the-wisp reappears. If the sharp- 
d citizens make inquiry, they soon 
learn that the mysterious light is a 
r Jantern attached to a balloon 
and that the balloons—four a day— 


uth across the 


have been released by the United 
States Weather Bureau, one of the 

ld’s most inveterate balloon-re- 
leasers, 


While the balloon drifts upward 590 
feet a minute, a government weather- 
man peers at it through a theodolite, 
an adaptation of a surveyor’s instru- 
ment that magnifies 25 times. At the 
end of every minute he reports by 
telephone the position of the balloon 
in terms of angles—the angle its flight 
makes with the ground and with the 
north-south points on the compass. 
Interpreted, the figures tell which way 
and how fast the wind is blowing at 
different levels aloft. Air pilots need 
this information because every plane 
has to stay in its own stratum (a pas- 
senger plane is ordinarily forbidden 
to fly above 12,000 feet). If he can 
find a wind that is going his way 
within his air lane, the pilot can 
figuratively thumb a ride, 

On an average February day the 
balloon vanishes after it is three miles 

vy, but in summer the theodolite 

follow it for nine miles. The 
Weather Bureau does not send up 
balloons when it rains for three rea- 
sons: (1) rain collects on the balloon, 
affecting its speed; (2) it is hard to 
see the balloon; (3) the man at the 
theodolite gets wet. 

fhese things were explained to us 
last week at the Bureau’s airport sta- 
lion, one of 11 Airway Forecast Cen- 
ers in the country. The Washington 

tion is in charge of a Mr. E. M. 
Bardow, who left when he saw us 
coming. Two lesser weathermen took 

n charge and explained about the 
balloons, They are pure gum rubber, 
ted to two feet in diameter, On 
cloudy days the Bureau uses a black, 
red, or yellow balloon because they 
how up best; on bright days, an un- 
colored balloon. “When the sun 
shines on it, it looks like silver,” said 
the weathermen, dreamily. For our 
benefit they pumped up a red one 
| let it go while we watched 
through the theodolite. Once three 
gulls crossed the lens, flying upside 
{ wn, 

listoric sights look different 

ough a theodolite. We saw a sentry 

lk, upside down, across the plaza 
the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb a 
ile and a half away; the Masonic 





Memorial at Alexandria, Va., four 
miles away; the tip of the Washing- 
ton Monument hanging upside down 
with two red lights in the windows; 
and the Capitol dome, also topsyturvy. 
The dome looked especially silly. 

Once the government balloons are 
so high that the hydrogen inside 
weighs more than the air outside, they 
burst. Otherwise the universe would 
be peopled with Weather Bureau bal- 
loons, floating lazily among the planets. 

: . 7 
O WEATHERMEN, the pilot bal- 
loons at the airport are old hat. 
They have been going up since 1912. 
Newest thing in balloon experiments 
is the radiometeorograph. 

It has a vacuum cell to measure air 
pressure, a thermometer for tempera- 
ture, and human hairs for humidity. 
At intervals—when the hair tightens, 
for instance—a signal is radioed to 
earth and recorded by a moving pen 
on a paper drum. Inspecting the 
curves, the Weather Bureau can tell 
what is going on in the stratosphere. 

The balloon that takes up this 





Theodolites and Balloons Aid Weathermen 


strangé device of vacuum and human 
hair expands to 200 inches before it 
bursts, about 12 miles up. A para- 
chute swings down with the radio- 
meteorograph. Anyone who finds it 
and sends it to the Weather Bureau 
gets a dollar. West of the Mississippi, 
the Bureau gets 90 per cent of its in- 
struments back, but around Washing- 
ton the west winds take the balloon 
out over the ocean. In spite of this, 
the Bureau has sent up a few radio- 
meteorographs from its roof. 

The Weather Bureau, incidentally, 
has a crenellated roof that makes it 
look like Windsor Castle. It used to 
be the Mexican Embassy and years 
ago was built by a Mexican for his 
daughter’s dowry. One day the daugh- 
ter dressed in light clothes (it was 
winter), went to a dance, caught 
pneumonia and died. This sad little 
story was related to us last week 
while we were waiting to see a man 
about radiometeorographs. 
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DID YOU EVER 
TAKE AN 
INTERNAL BATH? 


This may seem a strange question, But 
if you want to magnify your energy— 
sharpen your brain to razor edge—put 
a glorious sparkle in your eye—pull 
yourself up to a health level where 
you can glory in vitality—you’re going 
to read this message to the last line, 


What Is an Internal Bath? 


Some understand an Internal Bath to be an enema. 
Others take it to be some new-fangled laxative. 
Both are wrong. A real, genuine true Internal Bath 
is no more like an enema than a kite is like an air- 
plane. The only similarity is the employment of 
water in each case. 

A bona-fide Internal Bath is the administration 
into the intestinal tract of pure, warm water, Tyr- 
rellized by a marvelous cleansing tonic. The ap- 
pliance that holds the liquid and injects it is the 
J. B. L. Cascade, the invention of that eminent 
physician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, who perfected it 
to save his own life. Now, here’s where the genuine 
Internal Bath differs radically from the enema. 

The lower intestine, called by the great Professor 
Foges of Vienna ‘‘the most prolific source of disease,"* 
is five feet long and shaped like an inverted U—thus 
Nn. The enema cleanses but a third of this ‘‘horse- 
shoe,”’ or to the first bend. The J. B. L. Cascade treat- 
ment cleanses it the entire length—and does it effec- 
tively. You have only to read that booklet “‘Why. We 
Should Bathe Internally” to fully understand how the 
Cascade does it—without pain or discomfort. 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is the waste canal of 
the body. Due to our soft foods, lack of vigorous 
exercise, and highly artificial civilization, a large per- 
centage of persons suffer from intestinal stasis (delay). 
The passage of waste is entirely too slow. Results: 
Germs and poisons breed in this waste and enter the 
blood through the blood vessels in the intestinal walls. 

These poisons are extremely insidious, and may be 
an important contributing cause of the headaches you 
get—the skin blemishes—the fatigue—the mental] 
sluggishness—and susceptibility to colds—and count- 
less other ills. They may also be an important factor 
in the cause of premature old age, many rheumatic 
pains, high blood pressure, and other serious maladies. 
Thus it is imperative that your system be free of these 
poisons, and Internal Bathing is an effective means. 
In fifteen minutes it flushes the intestinal tract of 
impurities—quick hygienic action. And each treat- 
ment tends to strengthen the intestinal muscles se 
the passage of waste is hastened. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring you will sleep like a child. 
You will rise with a vigor that is bubbling over. Your 
whole attitude toward life will be changed. All clouds 
will be laden with silver, you will feel rejuvenated— 
remade. That is the experience of thousands of men 
and women who faithfully practice the wonderful 
inner cleanliness. Just one Internal Bath a week to 
regain and hold glorious, vibrant health! To toss 
off the mantle of age, nervousness, and dull care! 
To fortify you against epidemics, colds, etc. 
Is that fifteen minutes worth while? 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. We are absolutely convinced 
that you will agree you never used a three-cent stamp 
to better advantage. There are letters from many 
who achieve results that seem miraculous. As an eye- 
opener on health, this booklet is worth many, many, 
many times the price of that stamp. Use the con- 
venient coupon below or address the Tyrrell’s Hygienic 
Institute, Inc., Dept. PF-35, 152 W. 65th Street, 
New York, N. Y¥.—NOW! 


poe TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE =e-= 


i Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc. : 
152 West 65th St., Dept. PF-35, New York, N, ¥. & 


Send me without cost or obligation, your illus- 
trated booklet on intestinal ilis and the proper 


i 
i + 
i . 
§ use of the famous Internal Bath—‘Why We 8 
& Should Bathe Internally.”’ 7 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are _— for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
Sas City, MO., today while offer is still open. 


YOU CAN HAVE 
FAITH in EN-AR-CO 
(Japanese style) OIL. 
For over 50 years it has 
kept Faith with millions— 
given them QUICK relief 
from the pains and dis- 
comforts of neuralgia, 
muscular soreness, aches 
and pains caused by fa- 
tigue and exposure. Ex- 
cellent for discomfort of 
head colds and bronchial 
irritations. Get a bottle 
today. 60c at all 
druggists. 

AMERICAN OWNED! 


PLAY A SAW! 


Produce wonderful music in 5 days 
...quickly play popular and classical 
numbers. No notes to read, no dreary 

practice —— success guaranteed. Since 
1924 thousands of my students have 
amased friends, sta in shows and 
broadcasting orchestras. Without obliga- 
tion, write for5 DAY TRIAL OFFER now. 

MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 

131 W.Water St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

























In Made-to-Order Suits 
Show friends Made-to-Order 
Clothes ‘‘ Styled for the Stars’’ at big 
savings. New Fashions, Fabrics, inspired by Hollywood's 
fashion plates, Buddy ., Cesar mero, others. 
Take orders spare time, Earn big profits, your own suits 
Free as bonus. Our clothes eed to fit and satisfy. 
Big outfit 100 large samples Free. Write today. 

JIM + inc., Dont. F-3 
2253 So. Spaulding Ave.. AGO, ILLINOIS 





Buddy 
Rogers 


<a 0 eae oe 
RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 


Corp., Dept. A-11, 2436 W. York St., Phila, 
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Samuel Goldwyn 


In the fantastic Los Angeles suburb 
called Hollywood, one man has be- 
come an almost legendary character. 
The butt of every funny story told 
about movie-makers, the creator of 
gigantic grammatical errors, slim, bald 
Samuel Goldwyn is also one of the 
shrewdest motion picture producers 
alive, 

Other producers watch jut-jawed 
Goldwyn incessantly. Last May, when 
he announced that his company would 
thenceforth make only technicolor 
pictures, other studios flew about in 
furor. To some this pronouncement 
meant the end of black-and-white 
pictures; certainly, it meant that all 
other movie-makers would have to 
equip themselves for color. 

Last week, two new Samuel Gold- 
wyn productions, “The Adventures 
of Marco Polo” and “The Goldwyn 
Follies” were released (see page 
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Goldwyn Has a Special Touch 


18). The first was in sepia tint; the 
second in full color. But, over and 
above that, what interested the movie 
world was one fact—the title of the 
latter picture bore Sam Goldwyn’s 
name, 

Goldwyn had never put his name 
behind a picture he did not think was 
the finest work of art ever created, 
and never before had he used his 
name in a movie title. Why he thought 
“The Goldwyn Follies” merited this 
special distinction was a secret known 
only to himself, Whatever the reason, 
however, it was worth noting; as 
likely as not, it was the way 56-year- 
old Sam Goldwyn thought he might 
honor himself for his achievements 
in a tumultuous 25-year career in the 
film industry. 

Goldwyn has rebelled against any 
authority but his own all his life. 
Born Samuel Goldfish in Warsaw, 
Poland, in 1882, he ran away from 
home at 11 because he resented pa- 
rental discipline. Two years later, 





after escaping the domination of +>). 
atives in England, he traveled ste: 

to the United States, with little m 
and no friends. In a Glovers, 
N. Y., factory he got a job as a ¢g| 
cutter. In the next 15 years, he be 

the best glove salesman the com, 
had ever known. In 1910 he marrie, 
Blanche Lasky, sister of Jesse L. | 
ky, the vaudeville producer. 
were divorced in 1915. 

In 1913 Goldwyn was 30 and 
making approximately $15,000 a 
selling gloves. But in that year he 
suffered what he thought was 
economic blow and also had a vision. 
The blow was the Wilson Administra 
tion’s lowering of the tariff on skins: 
to Goldwyn this meant the end o 
profit in gloves. The vision was ty 
change a trend in movie production 

At that time movies were one and 
two-reels long and almost invaria)ly 
concerned with cowboys and white 
slavery. What Goldwyn wanted to do 
was lift their moral tone and increase 
their length. Forming the Jesse |. 
Lasky Feature Film Company under 
the name of his brother-in-law, he Jed 
the way into general acceptance of the 
five-reel romantic film with “The 
Squaw Man,” starring Dustin Farnum. 

The next ten years was a period of 
new companies and mergers in the 
film industry. The autocratic Goldwyn 
added to the business confusion by 
refusing to share power. In 1916, ad- 
mittedly one of the best salesmen in 
Hollywood, he talked the Selwyn 
brothers into forming the Goldwyn 
Pictures Company with him after his 
partners in the Lasky Company had 
denied his demand for supremacy. 
Later, he left the Selwyns for the same 
reason, and established his third and 
last company, Samuel Goldwyn [nc., 
Ltd., in. 1923, with himself as sole 
owner. Two years later he married 
Florence Howard, a Paramount 
tress whose screen test he had once 
called “a waste of time.” They have 
a son, Samuel Goldwyn Jr. 

Because his powerful competitors, 
such as Paramount and Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer, can far exceed his output of 
movies, Goldwyn has been forced to 
Stress quality rather than quan! 
Today, while they each produce 4 or 
50 pictures a year, Goldwyn’s $5,()00).- 
000 company turns out only eight o! 
nine. Passionate for perfection, 
Goldwyn (1) strives to make his ch 
acters consistent; (2) refuses to tak: 
short cuts to desired effects; (3) gives 
his staff plenty of time; (4) seldom 
insults the intelligence of his audi- 
ence; and (5) spends thousands 0! 
dollars on seemingly insignificant ‘e- 


‘ 


tails. To attain these ends he spen! 


$10,000,000 on production last year, 


putting $2,000,000 each into “The Lilt 
of Marco Polo” and “The Goldwy" 


+ Goldwyn himself was never a member of Me! 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Goldwyn had left the Goldwyn P\ 
tures Company to form Samuel Goldwyn Inc., 1'‘¢ 
before it merged with Metro and Mayer. 
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Follies.” Hollywood refers to this meti- 
culousness as “the Goldwyn touch.” It 
has generally resulted in good but not 
always excellent movies. Among some 
of his successful productions are 
“Stella Dallas,” “Dodsworth,” “The 
Dark Angel” and “These Three.” 

Goldwyn himself is no creative 
vsenius. His usual procedure is to out- 
bid his rivals for the screen rights to 
stories (he paid $165,000 for “Dead 
End” and $160,000 for “Dodsworth”) 

d then turn them over to the best 
writers and directors for production. 
his has led some to charge that 
Goldwyn “buys” success, but others 
point out that although Goldwyn has 
picked the minds of scores of high- 
priced employees for “the Goldwyn 
touch,” his productions almost always 
bear his individual stamp of quality. 

Despite the fact that Goldwyn is 
respected for his devotion to art for 
art’s sake, Hollywood laughs at him 
for his misuse of words. Among 
dozens of “Goldwynisms” are these: 

“I would be sticking my head in 
a moose.” 

“Too caustic? To hell with the cost, 
we'll make the picture anyway.” 

‘It rolls off my back like a duck.” 

Nobody knows how many of these 
linguistic oddities Goldwyn himself 
really coins. Some have been traced 
to his smart press department which 
realizes their publicity value; others 
to Hollywood wits. Those he is re- 
sponsible for are explained by his in- 
attention to the spoken word, his 
excitability, and his scant formal 
training in English. 

Besides mangling the English lan- 
guage, Goldwyn has other claims to 
eccentricity. Although he is said to 
control between $5,000,000 and $10,- 
()00,000, he refuses to carry money be- 
cause it bulges the lines of his care- 
fully tailored clothes. He can remem- 
ber neither his telephone number nor 
his home address. He often begins 
conversations without telling his lis- 
teners what the subject is. Moreover, 
despite his wealth, he immediately 
suspects foul play when he loses a 
dollar at bridge. 

Today Goldwyn’s is the largest in- 
dependent producing company in the 

tion’s fourth largest industry. Still 
refusing to accept overlordship of any 
kind, he has withdrawn from the Will 
lays internal censorship organization 

d the Central Casting Agency, which 
upplies most of Hollywood’s extras. 

insure additional independence 
irom distributing agencies, he purchas- 
ed a half interest in the United Artists 
corporation last year at an estimated 
cost of $3,000,000. 

Now Goldwyn is carrying on a cam- 
paign against the double feature pro- 

am, which he detests, by making all 
of his pictures two hours long. Al- 
though his propaganda may have noth- 
ing to do with it, a recent sample sur- 
ey indicated there has been a change 

public opinion. Asked whether 
they preferred single or double movie 
bills, 63.9 per cent of those question- 
ed agreed with Sam, 








ON THE AIR 


“Czar” Report 


America is to have a “dictator.” 

Last week such was the report 
spreading throughout the country in 
connection with one of the nation’s 
fastest-growing industries and one of 
its most important channels of edu- 
cation and entertainment. The report, 
which originally was heard more than 
a year ago (PATHFINDER, Oct. 31, 
1936), was started again after the 
powerful National Association of 
Broadcasters had met in Washington, 
D. C., for their 16th annual convention. 
Basis of the report was an N. A, B. 
vote to reorganize and to employ a 
president at a salary of between $25,- 
000 and $50,000 a year. As head of 
the Association which is made up of 
423 station operators representing 
nearly all the major commercial sta- 
tions in the country, the new presi- 
dent, many believed, would have much 
the same authority over the radio 
industry as “Czar” Will H. Hays has 
over movies. 

While newspapers spread the “czar” 
and “dictator” report, direct contact 
last week with Philip G. Loucks, 
Washington lawyer who drew up the 
reorganization plan and who will be 
in charge of the Association until the 
president is chosen March 21, result- 
ed in a flat denial that the broadcasting 
industry would have a “dictator.” As 
it has been since its founding in 1923, 
Loucks said, N. A. B. will be concern- 
ed mainly with “protecting an Amer- 
ican system of broadcasting—one in 
which private censorship through 
competition is exercised, .rather than 
government censorship.” 

Beside their reorganization plan, 
N. A. B. members, who are organized 
to obtain information on their mutual 
economic, legal and program prob- 
lems, devoted part of their conven- 
tion time to: 

@ A speech by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, urging broad- 
casters to remember that radio is a 
powerful instrument of mass commu- 
nication, and that to protect free 
speech they must guard against mo- 
nopolistic tendencies in the industry. 

qG A warning from Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman of the FCC, that un- 
less the industry guarded against unfit 
programs by “policing itself,” the gov- 
ernment would be obliged to take a 
hand. 

@ A demonstration of a facsimile 
broadcasting machines which can de- 
liver a smal] newspaper into the home 
by radio. With a receiving set costing 
$150, letter-size pages of type, draw- 
ings, cartoons and photographs can be 
received on a roll of paper. Under a 
permit from the FCC, a number of 
stations will start experimental fac- 
simile broadcasting in the spring, 
N. A, B. members were told. This de- 
velopment was viewed as highly im- 
portant both to press and radio. 
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OWNERS 


GET THIS NEW 


FREE BOOK 


Simplify your dog's care so he'll 

be healthier and happier and 
© you'll be prouder of him. Learn 
how to SAVE HALF on 
FEEDING COSTS. Sent with 
samples of meat-vitamin-min- 
eral-rich Miller's Foods. Write 
B. C. Dog Food Co., 368 State 
St. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Get Details of My Amazing Offer! 
re for jobs in the many proces 
f Radio by twelve weeks 


learning. c 
hi how hundreds ha: 
eae eo 


Pres., 
Street, 


Dept. biwt) Stcare, Ittinots 


fects, von nee a ST coon 





, Earn MONEY S2#s Soler cased 


New low cost method. No molds or costly tools, Vou 
build your own from our plans. Kary to 


make pottery, taert, Preve -to earn money. 

MEN--Send 10 cts. TODAY for booklet and details. 
NATIONAL POTTERIES COMPANY 

Room 9, 13 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DON’T SUFFER ANY MORE From 


PSORIASIS ci'rree weoxiett 


Get valuable information about this ugly skin dis- 
ease. Our explanation about skin types has started 
many people to blessed relief. Write at once to— 


VITACINE Co, Dept. P, Book Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 








CLASS PINS 35° RINGS 
4 rier eee | OO 
wean, too! Weld firmly the bond ol fellowship . Fp 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


181! sastiah e106 eocwesTan. w 





MasicalComedies, 


Oper- 
ettas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Minstrels, Comedy 
Songs, Make-up Goods. 


Catalog Free 
T.S. Denison & Co, 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 80, Chicage 


High School Course 


ELM eCU Many Finish in 2 Years 
Eg eg pre 
aes School, E hte) amy re 


DENISON'S 












START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Many 1938 Dept. P172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Appointments af Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 


E ted (1) 32-page book with list of 
— U.S. Government Big Pay Depend. 


Common edu- able J (2) Tell me how to 
cation usually qualify for one of these jobs. 
= Name 


Mail Coupon / 



















Don’t 
neglect your 


CHILD’S 
eo] Hb 





Don't let chest colds or croupy coughs go 
untteated. Rub Children’s Musterole on 
child’s throat and chest at once, This milder 
form of regular Musterole penetrates, 
warms, and stimulates local circulation. 
Floods the bronchial tubes with its soothing, 
relieving vapors. Musterole brings relief 
naturally because it’s a ‘‘counter-irritant”’ 
—NOT just a salve. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses. Three kinds: Regular 


Strength, Children’s (mild), 


and Extra Strong, 40¢ each. 
CHILDREN’S 
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MIDGET 
a 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
one, Guaranteed, works immedi- 
atel Use anywhere in auto, bed, 
etc. NOT A TO A practical set that.will bring you 

fore cars, pontte ete. SEND yd A Pay post- 

lew cents cash orders we 
‘abe feb W. 54 Ph. Dept. 323, SEAS, TLL: 
(Attractive proposition for agents.) 











Men and Women in the 
ice aon Swedish run Zaccinaing pro 
70 per bt prefer to open their own of- 


fices. comes m Doctors, hespiiats . sani- 

tariums and private ints come to those who 

qualify through our training. Reducing 

alone offers rich re for specialists. 

Write for Anstomy Charts, and book- 
let—They’re FR. 

THE College e Swyeaien Massage 

> 1601 Warren Bivd., Dept. 368, Chicage 

eer wee er Ciuossssor to National C yr to National College of Massage) 


BROKEN STAR 


PATCHWORK QUILT. Colored circu- 
lar and sample of our ready-cut-to-size 
FRE Percale Pieces in beautiful 
rainbow colors—given FREE. 
Send name and address. No obligation! 
Needlecraft Supply Co., Dept. B-55, 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, ih. 








SD 


YARN & LOOPER CLIPS 
FREE samples of Hand Knitting Yarns. Also looper clips 
for mats, rugs, bags, beds ‘oe ete. reese leacasr ND. 
oD HICK 


RY VARN Cc TTANOOGA, TENN. TENN. 


Write me today for amazing opportunity 


to earn extra money without canvassin 
HARFORD Ohio 


“WHAT JESUS MEANS TO ME” 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PF, Milton, Mass, 










ANNOUNCEMENT 
BULLOCK’S DISCOVERY, FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


SINUS TROUBLE 


Available for distribution to Sufferers of sinus and infectious 

eatarrh. Upon request will mail information on this ‘‘self 

treatment”’ that has a record of 91% positive results. 
NATIONAL LABORATORIES, 

P. O. Box 577, Benj. Franklin Station, Wastingten, ©. c. 








MOVIE WORLD 


17,000 for 13,000,000 


In 17,000 movie theaters in the Unit- 
ed States tonight, lights will go dim, 
projection machines will start to un- 
reel stories of romance, adventure and 
drama, and 13,000,000 men, women 
and children will settle down for an 
evening’s entertainment. 

Revelation that this country now 
has one theater for every 765 of the 
average 13,000,000 persons who night- 
ly attend movies was made public last 
week in Washington by a Commerce 
Department report. Comprising 18.9 
per cent of the 89,097 movie theaters 
throughout the world, the U, S. total 
has a single-show seating capacity of 
10,720,400, providing a seat for ap- 
proximately every 12th American. 

Although the 17,000 American thea- 
ters represented an increase of 742 
over the U. S. total of last year, the 
number throughout the world had de- 








Cooper Becomes Involved (See Col. 3) 


creased by 8,282 in 1937, the survey 
showed. Other survey facts were: 

q Of the 89,097 theaters throughout 
the world, 62,895 are wired for sound. 

@ Europe now has 59,187 theaters 
as compared to 66,876 last year. 

q There are now 5,174 picture hous- 
es in Latin America, 813 in Africa and 
the Near East, 5,834 in the Far East 
and 1,089 in Canada. 

q In the more than 90 countries 
covered by the survey, 70 per cent of 
all pictures shown in 1937 were Amer- 
ican-made, 





You'll Be Seeing 

Through two United Artists releases 
last week, Samuel Goldwyn confused 
critics and movie-goers by both prov- 
ing and disproving that he is Holly- 
wood’s smartest producer (see page 
16). With “The Adventures of Marco 
Polo,” he again demonstrated that 
there was just cause for his being 
called the master showman of the 
movie world, but simultaneously 
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“The “Goldwyn Follies” exposed 
feet of clay. D 

The Goldwyn Follies: Although 
has admitted that in making his “| 
lies” his attempt was to “please ey; 
one,” Goldwyn will have to conc: 
that he has not succeeded. To carry 
his well-intentioned plans, he rec: 
ed Helen Jepson and Charles Kull 
from the Metropolitan Opera; Ede, Hi 
Bergen and “Charlie McCarthy” f{; 
radio; Adolphe Menjou, the | 
Brothers and Andrea Leeds from 
movies; and Zorina from the Ba 
Russe. Unquestionably there are th: 
who will delight in the individual ). 
formances of at least one of th: 
stars, but there can be only a few p fin 
sons who will delight in a picture t! Ru 
presents a hodge-podge. To introd: ib 
such a variety of entertainers, Gol: e 
wyn discarded the scripts of ey 
authors and finally picked the sketc)h, " 
Ben Hecht story of a_ produc 
(Menjou) who has_ considera! 
trouble trying to find the right sc: 
and star for his productions. Zori 
water nymph ballet and the con 
chatter of Bergen and McCarthy 
outstanding in this somewhat ted 
parade of talent in search of so 
thing lively to do and say, 

The Adventures of Marco Polo: | 
cause it can boast of presenting | 
highest paid actor (Gary Cooper) 
elaborate scenes of medieval Euroy: 
and China, and an imaginative and 
exciting script by the topnotch play 
wright Robert Sherwood, “The Ad 
ventures of Marco Polo” seems worth 
the money that was spent on it. In ‘ 
recounting the robust adventures o! 
the 13th Century Venetian traveler, 
Goldwyn has been more concerned 
with entertainment than _ historical 
exactness. Marco Polo, as depicted }) 
Cooper, is a happy-go-lucky young 
man who gets himself involved in 
political intrigue with Kublai Kha 
(George Barbier); a romance with 
Chinese Princess (Norwegian Sigrid 
Gurie); rivalry with Kublai Kah 
villainous prime minister (Basil Ral! - 
bone); partnership with a barbari << 
bandit (Alan Hale); not to mention a qu 
ship wreck, a trek across a burning pa 
desert and an encounter with an ava- th 
lanche. “The Adventures of Marco iin 
Polo” should more than make up fo! | 
what ever set-backs “The Goldw) th, 
Follies” cause Goldwyn’s reputatio 
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The Adventures of Tom Sawyer of 
(United Artists): Another United ; 
ists release but not a Goldwyn pro- th; 
duction, the third movie edition of Ch 
Mark Twain’s immortal classic, does 
credit to another of Hollywood’s top 
notch producers, David Selznick. 
Young Tommy Kelly, chosen fror c. 
among 25,000 boys to play Tom Saw- 
yer (PATHFINDER, June 26), seems ad 
destined to rise high in the ranks 
juvenile players. Although a bit sel! 
conscious when registering his senti- 
mental feelings for Becky Thatchet 
(Ann Gillis), he is completely at ea: 
most of the time. A splendid suppor! rye 
ing cast includes May Robson, Don: ald om 
Meek and Walter Brennan. the 
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DICTATORSHIP— 


(Continued from page 3) 


republic, already struggling under the 
burden of reconstruction and terrible 
poverty, felt the depth of the world 
depression, and the German people 
turned to a volunteer savior, Adolf 
Hitler. 

Depression, the failure of democra- 
cies to solve the problems of the times, 
ind the example of Hitler’s success 
created a flock of pocket-sized dic- 
tatorships: in Portugal, Austria, Estho- 
tia, Latvia, Greece. The latest addi- 
tion to this list was unmistakably de- 
fined last week when King Carol of 
Rumania declared all politica] parties 
ibolished and proclaimed a corporate 
state on the German-Italian model. 

\ significant characteristic of near- 
ly all these authoritarian governments 
is that they apparently have the en- 
thusiastic support of the majority of 
their citizens. Whipped up by propa- 
wanda, mindful of the fact that former 








African bushmen and is itself ruled 
by the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron, Ohio. 

Europe’s map looks as if a tidal 
wave of dictatorship had flooded its 
eastern and southern portions, leav- 
ing only France, England, Scandi- 
navia, Belgium and the Netherlands 
high and dry, and swirling all around 
Czechoslovakia. Poland has a second- 
generation dictator in the person of 
Field Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz, 
who grasped the power after the death 
of Marshal Pilsudski. Dictatorships 
of varying severity govern Hungary, 
the Balkans, and the Baltic states. 

Even in the countries which have 
breasted the totalitarian tide, malcon- 
tent movements are at work. Czecho- 
slovakia is threatened not only by 
her Nazi neighbor but by internal 
Nazi revolution led by a sub-Hitler, 
Konrad Henlein. In Finland, pinched 
between the Nazi and Soviet spheres 
of influence, anti-Semitic Nationalists 
led by one Vihtori Kosola, “the Fin- 
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ARE YOU 


onty A °/4 WIFE? 


MEX because they are men can 

never understand a three-quarter 
wife—a wife who is all love and 
kindness for three weeks of the month 
—but a hell-cat the fourth. 

And make up your mind men never 
will understand. There are certain 
things a woman has to put up with 
and be a good sport. 

No matter how your back aches— 
no matter how loudly your nerves 
scream—don’t take it out on your 
husband. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “smiling 
through” with Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. It helps Nature 
tone up the system, thus lessening the 
discomforts from the functional dis- 

| orders which women must endure in 
the three ordeals of life: 1. Turning 
from girlhood into womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Approach- 
ing “middle age.” 

Don’t be a three-quarter wife. Take 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

pound and go “smiling through.” Over 
a million women have written in re- 
porting benefit. Why not give this 
world-famous medicine a chance to 
help YOU? 









~” THIS New Solid Cake Shampoo Di 
Tintz Jet Black Cake, is not a dye, yet 
safely tints faded, dull, lifeless, usiy bese 
a rich jet black and gives it new life and 
lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff and 
rease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black 
fale is attractive—helps te win men and 
men win love! All you needis Tintz Jet Black 
Shampoo, 3 full size cakes for $] (1 cake6@e). 
SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postman plus 
postage on Positive Guarantee of satis 
( tion in7days or yourmoney back. Writenow 


TINTZ CO., 207 N, Michigan, Dept, 690, CHICAGO, ILL- 


FALSE TEETH 


| KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 


1 Typical Audience Outside Il Duce’s Office—When Dictators Speak, They Draw Crowds | plates so much firmer and snugger that one cas 


simes failed to bring economic se- 
rity, the dictated-to masses fre- 
quently stage demonstrations without 
parallel in any democracy. When 
the dictators speak, they usually have 
pectacular and cheering audiences, 
55 PER CENT: Today 55 per cent of 
he world’s two billion inhabitants 
under some form of dictatorship. 
India, where a constitutional . gov- 
ernment is emerging from centuries 
misrule, is democracy’s only hope 
in Asia. Elsewhere on that continent 
three dictatorships—the Soviet, the 
Chinese party of Chiang Kai-shek, and 
he military clique that rules Japan— 
ire grappling for the Orient. 
\frica, except for the Union of 
South Africa, is still one big sub- 
ided colony. Egypt, struggling to 
djust herself to a strong-willed young 
1g, is in a State of transition. On 
e west African coast, a curious little 
tatorship has held sway since 1878 
| the Negro republic of Liberia. There 
i¢ True Whig party, made up of 


descendants of West Indian and Amer- 


in slaves who were returned to 


their homeland, rules about 2,000,000 


nish Mussolini,” staged a march on 
Helsingfors on July 7, 1930, and for 
three years thereafter paralyzed the 
administration of justice by frequent 
kidnapings of prominent communists. 

Across the Irish Channel from Eng- 
land, Ireland has declared itself an 
independent, democratic state but it is 
still in transition, largely dominated 
by the will of two men—Eamon de 
Valera in Eire, Viscount Craigavon 
in Ulster. ; 

The western hemisphere south of 
the Rio Grande swarms with pigmy 
Caesars, who have caused the United 
States to worry about the future state 


many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear ofa dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists, If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail youa 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INC. 
HART & CO., Box 2702-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Free! What Is Your Birthdate? Free! 


NORVELL, Famous Hollywood Astrologer offers you a sample Ae- 
trology reading FREE ! nd Birthdate, stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to NORVELL, Box 989. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., Dept. 9. 


| eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 








| RHEUMATISM 
| Sciatica— Neuritis—Gout—Lumbago 
quickly relieved with GLORIA TONIC famous for 45 


years. No harmful drugs or narcotics. Has helped 
thousands. Send $1.00 for liberal supply or write for 


FREE TRIAL 


You'll be more than pleased. 
JOHN A. SMITH COMPANY, 
Oconomowoc (Dept. PW) Wisconsin 








JZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING 


Get the news di- 
rect from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the 
of world 


AY 


center 

interest today— 

subscribe to # Name.......... 
PATHFINDER. 2 &t. or R.F.D. .. 
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"IF YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 


then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Asa Hair Color Specialist ecialist with forty years’ European 
experience, tam proud of my Color Imparter 

for Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
ota for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 
use it, the gray hair becomes @ te 

more more yout color I want to convince you 
free trial beeen and book ay About Gray! mo 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept. a Srila 











a) 
Te) DAYS TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 

, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 

14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
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styles $2.20 and up 
We only handle: High Grade Single Vision and 
meus.e VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 83-N 
6125 __ 5426 Pensacola Ave., + Chicago, HI, il. 
B BRON N C H my b> 
fering more than 30 
years from chronic Bron- 
itis I discovered a preparation 
which as relieved A tormenting 
bronchialspasms. It goes right to the seat of the 
trouble. Checks constant coughing. difficult breathing. 
Write for FREE PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET today. 
REV. 3. 3. RICHARDS, Dept. 26, HARPSTER, OHIO 
Painful BUNIONS 
Helped Quickly? 
ss TOP 
how quickly ats Ss PS and 
your bunion gets smaller. En- 
ables you to wear ae 
shoes. Easy to use. Entirely 
harmless. Used on over 
2,000,000 feet since 1897. 
Flrgoot for free trial treatment. 
Products Co., Chicago 
Ht Wabash Ave., Dept. 3243 
Treatment mailed on 
T ress Taal. If satisfied, 
Se ie sree eet . 
2 Rx 
Prompt Relief 2onivind wines 


relief from painfu 
by New Method jis ws Si 
new principle. 
aay developed from a doctor’s prescription. Noth- 
ing {9 take internally—stainless—no offensive odor— 
the ideal hone treatment. 
FREE LITERATURE, Write for full information 
of this remarkable new treatment. Or complete 
treatment will be mailed for only $1.00. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman or send 
$1.00 and we will pay postage. It’s dangerous to 
neglect piles, so write today. 
QUINLEY LABORATORIES, Dept. 338, 


6017 Holmes, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


~STOPPED IN A HURRY BY D.D.D.:- 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other externally 
Caused skin afflictions? For quick and bappy relief, 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 35c 


trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 














of democracy on this side of the world, 
Washington’s concern on this score 
was heightened last November when 
President Getulio Vargas of Brazil set 
up what looked like the hemisphere’s 
first large-scale economic dictatorship, 
As a matter of fact, not many Latin 
American countries can be classified 
as democracies—Colombia, Costa-Rica, 
Panama and, with qualifications, Chile 
and Argentina. Directly below the 
Rio Grande is Mexico, which appears 
headed for some sort of collectivism 
fashioned after the European pattern. 

BIG THREE: Dictatorships in gen- 
eral divide into two categories—pure- 
ly military, and economic. The former 
type is most easily imposed on those 
countries where the standard of liv- 
ing is low and the percentage of il- 
literacy high, 

The second, 20th century type of 
dictatorship, the totalitarian state, is 
more dangerous because, like small- 
pox, it is contagious. It is a tyranny 
not only of arms but of ideas. It soaks 








International 


Dictatorships Mold Child Minds 


into the lives of its citizens, telling 
them what they shall wear, eat, think 
—and sometimes even what gods they 
shall worship. Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, are the three most powerful 
examples. 

Among the Big Three there are 
many obvious differences. The bloody 
Russian revolution benefited factory 
workers at the expense of property 
owners; while the German and Ital- 
ian revolutions favored the poorer 
middle classes at the expenses of city 
workers. Russia claims to be moving 
toward an eventual “true democracy,” 
whereas Hitler and Mussolini pro- 
claim that their regimes will endure 
long after democracies are dust. 

Whatever their differences, however 
the three states have many traits in 
common, In all three, and in other 
authoritarian states like them, great 
attention is paid to the children. 
Italy’s black-shirted little Figli della 
Lupa (Sons of the Wolf) and Russia’s 


Path find: r 


stalwart Young Pioneers have kno 
no other rule. 
Hitler Youth have for five years } 
drilled to regard Hitler as a demi 
To child minds, the totalitarian sta 
never-ceasing parades, posters, so 
salutes, uniforms, and battles! 
launchings give it the aspect of a h 
circus. Moreover, the child mind 
thus molded in the authoritarian ; 
tern. For its part, the totalitar 
state encourages mothers in n 
production of these innocents—fo: 
bigger the new generation, the str: 
er the state. 

In all three countries there is ¢ 
unselfishness, and great misery, | 
ple in Russia, Italy, and Germany, 
told that individuals must suffer : 


in order that the group—proletari 


empire, or race—may be strong. 
such symbols and catchwords are 
people led, and most of the people 


lieve in them because they repres: 


a kind of order and security that 
not exist under the old regimes. 
for those daring to disagree, ther 
in all three countries the Terror. 
The totalitarian state has been a; 


if harshly defined as “general pove: 


relieved by enthusiasm and maint 
ed by terrorization.” Those who 
not conform to the tyranny of id 
are simply “liquidated”—which n« 


executed, imprisoned, exiled, or oth 


wise forcibly repressed. In Gern 
and Russia particularly, the Te: 
has taken the form of “blood purg: 
LITTLE CAESARS: Among 
world’s approximately 15 econo: 
and political dictators, Hitler, M 


solini, and Stalin are the three wh 


influence all the others. With « 
trolled press, radio, motion pictu: 


and schools they “play upon pub 


opinion as upon an organ” (in 
words of Dr, Joseph Goebbels, ( 
man Minister of Propaganda and | 
lightenment). 
ulate public opinion is one reason \ 
today’s dictators are dangerous. 

Most dictators are orators. Hit 
Mussolini, and Vargas of Brazil 
oratorical artists. 

Most dictators are rich. Musso! 
is paid about $5,250 a year for b: 
Italy’s Premier, but as Minister 
Interior has a secret fund into wh 
he can dip as he pleases, His hon 
automobiles, food, and uniforms 
provided by the state. 


Treasury but enjoys a huge inco 
from sales of his book, Mein Kam 


a copy of which is presented by | 


state to every newly-married cou; 
Both Hitler and Mussolini partly o 
newspapers—fat with advertising. 
Most dictators are vain. A So 
city and numerous factories b 
Stalin’s name. There is hardly a G 
man village without an Adolf Hit 
Strasse (it must be a main street). A 
the principal ditch which drains | 
marshes south of Rome is kno 
grandly as the Canal Mussolini.+ 


+ Most dictators are also relatively short. So: 
of them are short that it would seem more th 
coincidence. Hitler is about five feet seven, Mu 
a couple of inches shorter. Stalin, contrar; 








popular belief, is not.a big man. Successful So 


American dictators have been short almost wit t 
exception. 


Germany’s khaki-c| 


This power to man 


Hitler tu: 
his $24,000 annual salary back to | 


fell 
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These are the men—worshiped as 
heroes, more photographed than movie 
stars—who hold in their hands the 
yower of life or death for millions. 
tal RISKS, ADVANTAGES: Democra- 

cies today stand in somewhat the same 

J position that King Victor Emmanuel 
} of Italy was in when he learned, in 
' tober, 1922, that a group of ragged 
ung men led by an ex-Socialist agi- 

- jator were about to march on Rome. 
He could 5 eae declared martial law. 

. hat might have meant armed revo- 
- lution. Rather than take that risk, 
Victor Emmanuel chose to yield. Mus- 

solini marched on Rome in a sleeping 
1 car, and ever sinte the King has been 

ere figurehead, 
Similarly the democracies, survivals 
ri from the 19th century, are faced with 





attack of arms or ideas from the 
e vigorous, impoverished young Fascist 
F states, Who rebel against a world 


where colonial wealth is frozen in the 
{ hands of those who got to the colonies 

first. If the democracies refuse the 
r dictators’ demands on the ground that 

the demands are illegal, they risk war. 
a1 lf they fight the Fascists, they will 
ve probably have to cooperate with the 
r Communists, incongruous allies for 
- democrats. They might lose. Even 
id if they won, the great strain of war 
eans might destroy forever their prized in- 
th dividual freedoms. If, on the other 
hand, the democracies try to come to 
e] terms with the dictators, they risk en- 


g couraging the totalitarian tide all 
over the world, 
( The democracies, however, have one 


Mus- immense advantage over the feeble 
who ltalian King who awaited Mussolini’s 
con- March on Rome. France, Britain, and 
ure {merica are strong and their people 
ul have known  self-rule. Imperfect 


. the though American democracy may be, 
Ger- ithas endured for 150 years. The pres- 
ent French Republic goes back 63 
rs, and French thought is histori- 
why lly saturated with deep respect for 
vidual liberty. British parliamen- 
itler, tary government has developed peace- 
fully over two and a half centuries. 
Because modern democracies are 
und up with the growth of capital- 
, they are weak whenever capital- 
is weak, The German republic 
rted off with “the most demo- 
tic constitution in the world.” It 
| after 13 years, partly because the 
erman people had little pre-war ex- 
perience of self-rule, partly because 
{ had to govern under conditions of 


in Vea 


olin he 
»¢ J ] 

r ol isn 
h ‘ 


*( 
| 


n widespread, almost unbearable suf- 
ca fering. All the unrest of the World 


Ul war and the depression have failed to 
own uproot democracy in any country 
where it was firmly established before 
he war; but another major world- 
b wide depression could not fail to have 
ve consequences, 
PROBLEM FOR AMERICA: No de- 
cracy can afford to minimize the 
rtling rise and spread of dictator- 
ip in the last 20 years. So great 
ias been its growth, so far-flung is its 
ever-lengthening shadow, that not 
¢ven America can feel free of its pres- 
sures, As one of the three great de- 
mocracies of the world, the United 


r 


States is coming more and more to 
realize that beyond the Rio Grande, 
deep into South America, a new and 
significant problem presents itself. 

It is common knowledge today that 
great forces in South America sympa- 
thize with the Fascist cause of Gen- 
eral Franco in Spain and that they 
look with favor on the authoritarian 
principles of Italy and Germany. A 
Franco victory would unquestionably 
intensify this feeling and ripen large 
sections of the Americas for the propa- 
ganda that daily pours across the At- 
lantic from Italian and German short- 
wave broadcasting stations. 

Were the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis 
extended to the western world, were 
the Fascist dictatorships to win a firm 
economic and political foothold in 
this hemisphere, the United States 
would be faced with an immediate 
menace to its peace because it could 
not avoid viewing such a development 
as a threat to its own historic sphere 
of influence. That is why Washington 


International 


America Has Reason to Watch Vargas 


anxiously watches the course of such 
important personalities as Vargas of 
Brazil. That is why it is fostering 
Pan-American trade agreements, stabi- 
lizing Mexican money, broadcasting 
“cultural and educational” programs 
to South America, and pointedly being 
a “good neighbor.” 

Favored by position between two 
oceans, South America may escape the 
worst effects of the world swing to- 
ward the authoritarian system, or at 
least keep its dictatorships from join- 
ing any alliance with those existing 
abroad. Except for France, England 
and the United States, however, de- 
mocracy in general appears to be 
neck-deep in a struggle for survival. 
At this stage, words once written by 
Benito Mussolini sum up the cocksure 
challenge of the age: 

“If the 19th century was the cen- 
tury of the individual, it may be said 
that the present is the century of 
‘collectivism’ and therefore the cen- 
tury of the state.” 

Though this idea prevails in most 
parts of the world, the century is 
still young; the challenge has yet to 
be settled. 
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Treatment on 


EY FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live in U. S., try this 
treatment without risk. If completely satisfied you 
may send $1, otherwise your report cancels c 
Write The DePew Chemical Co., Dept. 804-R, 17 
Linwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


WHY FISTULA — 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 
ger which threatens in neglected cases of 
fistula, Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases. Get a 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
1082 Elms Blvyd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
which explains these conditions. Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 
which has helped thousands of men and 
women without the usual hospital experi- 
ence. Write today. You will incur no 
obligation. Use t! Use the above address. 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ar all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card for Free Treatment Chart.65 years in business. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 133, TOLEDO, @. 


$3.50 Truss FREE tiie, 


now or ever— you get this truss just a Rea 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
eases. Doctor’s Invention — Different. No Leg 
Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or = ~—y Eliminates severe pres- 
sure. Holds Ru P and IN. Cannot slip. 
Easy to wear. mfortable. No harness. Method 





sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 
E. 0. KOCH, 9079 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 












Amazing Results From Use of 


NOK-PYRO Svaaic 


PYORRHEA 


PRICE $1 - -- MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Postage Paid Ames Co. Dept. A, Atlanta, Ga. 








uffer Varicose 


WHY suffer pain and musery of Varicose v 


Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever 
away atonce for FREE Booklet—“THEL IEPEM THOD 


OF HOME TREATMENT.’ pemseiabent s 
aw ay and endorsed pr thoustnwaulen si leoeMetheds, 
3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


'* b 

Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver P 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1036, c.P. ING. 
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WAY FREE Hachet Poe, Per- 


fume and alien _ de y hing with every box of 
UCA MENTHO Ltt foe cuts, burns asres, <- 


to friends at 25c a box and 
Se 


_ ASTH — 


“pon FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, 
sping, wheezing—write quick for oa FREE 
RIAL OFFER of real relief. Inquiries from so- 

called ‘‘hopeless’’ cases especially invited. Write 

NACOR, 7215A State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED Origine! Poems, Songs. tor im. 


end poemsto 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


HELP 
15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


To Flush out Acids and Other 
Poisonous Waste 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 Miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
pry you healthy. Most por, pass about 3 pints a 

or about 3 pounds o| 

w Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 

shows there may be something wrong with 
—_ Tar tedneye or bladder, 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional mney disorders, may be the be- 
gi of nagging ~ ache, rheumatic pains, es 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
giyek ha Py relief and will help the 15 Miles of kidne 

out poisonous waste from your end 
Get vy Bas s Pills. 


CONSTIPATED? FREE 


su 
and Spgertant digestive information. If others Sfatlee ney 
4-ACTION stomach-hel ping laxative. Write BLISS NATIVE 
HERBS TABS, 1811-25C 















, Columbia Road. Washington, D.C. 








DO YOU GET 223 oe 
UP NIGHTS? tee Stine Wii fr 


rite for 
full information. ADRE WONDER HERB Co., 


1768 Robinson, SAN picco. CALIF. 


SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE foie TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now. 
after taking Von’s Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 
free Bocklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 992-E 

Fox ¢ Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER venkt cbeveebes WASHINGTON, D. C. 








See 


ENZAL isa scientifictreatment 
new on peoneee. ENZAL cap- 
sules en with a sip of water 


Facts 
‘ ee Successfully by thousands _ 


tered Fined Mone ~ 
ster mney 
te Write a clear, hemest “1 information — 
ed envelope, 
RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Dept. L 
Road Mitwaukee, Wis. 















otis yee 
5208 W. Bluemound 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Dollar Magic 


In this trick the performer holds a 
dollar bill in his hands, but shows 
them otherwise empty. Then he pulls 
up his sleeves and proceeds to turn 
the dollar into several bills by rub- 
bing it between his hands. As he 
rubs, half a dozen more bills appear. 

The secret of increasing one dollar 
to such a “stack” of paper money is 
that the extra bills are tightly rolled 
and hidden in a fold of the left sleeve 
at the elbow before the trick is begun. 
In pulling up his sleeves after the 
hands are shown empty, the performer 
obtains the roll of bills in his right 
hand. Then under cover of the bill 
already in his hands, the other bills 
are unrolled in the rubbing process. 








Dot-Square Division 


If your pencil draws straight lines, 
here’s how your solution to last 
week’s tricky dot-square puzzle should 
look. The problem was to divide a 

square containing 
12 scattered dots 
with just two 
Straight lines so 
that four new fig- 
ures of the same 
size and _ shape 
would be formed, 
with each figure 
containing three 
dots. If, after studying the accom- 
panying illustration, you do not be- 
lieve the four figures are the same 
shape and size, cut out the square, 
divide it along the two cross lines and 
place one figure on top of the other. 
——— 


Brain Teaser 


This week brain teaser fans are 
indebted to Guy W. Enfield, of Felton, 
2a., Who contributed the following 
problem: If a certain number is multi- 
plied by the square of another certain 
number, and that product is multi- 
plied by the cube of another certain 
number, the result is 17199. Required: 
the three different numbers. Answer 
next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The pyra- 
mid of cannon balls is 45.355 inches 
high. 


ie 


Smiles 


Waitress Lulu—Don’t you like your 
college pudding, sir? 

Kickbush—No, I’m afraid not. There 
seems to be an egg in it that ought to 
have been expelled. 


Judge Groot—So you tried to drive 
by the officer after he blew his 
whistle? 

Petzinger—Your honor, I’m deaf. 

Judge Groot—That may be true, but 
you'll get your hearing in the morning. 


Pathfinder 
No JOKE Jo BE DEAF 


deaf person we that. 

Mr. Prag Sk how «bm j oo his watch tick af ter 
Beil Bae Dra a s for ts He wore years, withhis Ar 

He wore them day and night 












or_batteries. 
TRUE STORY. 7. 
booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bide. Detroit, Michigag 


PSORIAS! 


The symptoms of this skin disease are swell- 
ing and reddish, dry, flat papules or patches, 
covered with silvery scales or crusts. Send 
10g for sample of Dermatin No. 1 & 2, 
and see why psoriasis sufferers “rave” 
about this discovery. Valley Laboratories, 
Spring Valley, New York. Department 172 


New York Doctor Lowers 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
in 22 out of 26 cases 


Dr. Frederic Damrau, eminent physician of \ 
York City, recently lowered the blood pressure 

22 out of 26 cases with ALLIMIN Essenc 

Garlic-Parsley Tablets. Not only did the b 
pressure come down and stay down with th: 

of ALLIMIN, but dizziness and headaches were 
completely relieved in almost every case. To get 
the selfsame tablets used by Dr. Damrau, ask your 
druggist for ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic- Par ey 
Tablets and take no substitutes or imitations. 
For FREE sample and valuable booklet by doctor, 
address, Van Patten Co., 54 W. Lllinois, Chicago. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR (3) ets better then worse, 


let us send you a Oe vREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and Ce no more vis!- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘“‘first 
real night’s rest.”” Write today, a postal will 


OF TT 


U} 








teen 


If you have a skin trouble that 


do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





‘You GAS, HEARTBURN? 


Frederick, Md.—Mrs 
E. Wilcox, 40 E. 6t! 
says: “I would have 
burn and food didn’t | 
ish me. I hardly slept at all 
was weak and tired ani 
became thin. I used 
Pierce’s Golden Medica! !)i- 
covery and my appetit« 
proved, I gained weight, s 
well and looked and fell 
a new woman.” Buy it in 
liquid or tablets from your druggist toda 
New size, tablets 50c. 








Enjoy BEAUTIFUL 


NATURAL-LOOKING 


FALSE TEETH 


LOW PRICES | 





Made to order by FIT-RITE improved 
method BY MAIL, all over world 
SEND Finest Quality. MONEY-BACK GUAR 
ANTEE YOU WILL BE SATISFIED. We 
NO MONEY take your word. Catalog and impres- 
sion material FREE. Write NOW! 


UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Dept. 347A 1655 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, ti. 








Thousands get relief from pain- 
ful feet pw walk freely with 


HEEFNER giproni 


gurronts 
Write 


aid nature in strengthening weak feet. It's FREE 
Heefner Arch Support Co., 150 Lewis Bidg.. Salem, Virginia 
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OPPORTUNITIES 









anything to to pez, or work you want 
Howse? Want help? ry business CS 
home, through the asin PATHFINDER by more 
a million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
EF cents @ word; minimum fourteen words. 






Each initial and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
pame and address, will be counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








AGENTS WANTED 





UTTERLY NEW. 28 joy uses 25c. Compel at- 
ition, welcome-maker, sale-getter. One sold 12,000. 
few weeks. Origin, AB-224 8S. Michigan, Chicago. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
art or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
nder, Washington, D. C. 


ASTROLOGY 


HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
answered with advice. Bend 10c silver, birth- 
for Seasesees Analysis." Doctor J. Tousana, 
11, Chic 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
old, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
‘ourses Bi ht). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 

Washington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 

and North Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice. 

Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific 
Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


eee! CUNT ——Eeeeee 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 

Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
(P), Hynes, California. 


ADDRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 

National advertiser. lc per sample, plus comm. and 
bonus on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare time, 
easy work. Information free. gouging Division, 
Box 55-JB, Varick Station, N.Y.C 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME. Spare time. 
National advertiser. 1c each, plus comm. and bonus 
resulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. In- 
ation free. Circularizing Department, G. P. O. 
I  231- LC, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
WOMEN HANDY IN ALTERING DRESSES can earn 
to $21 weekly besides getting your own clothes 
No —- Fashion Frocks, Dept. CC-1029, 
inn at: 5 
GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
perience umnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
é Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide 
401 Broadway, New York. Dept. 9S. 


; FROG RAISING 
RAISE FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 
ll pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
erican Prog Canning (145-C) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


NSTR 
MEN-WOMEN, Get 1938 Government Jobs. $105-$175 
nth. Dependable. Prepare immediately for next 
xaminations. List positions, Free. Franklin In- 
Dept. P13, Rochester, N 


NURSERY STOCK 


at 
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es Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c 
3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. 
Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
ery, Box 511 ers, Ar 
PATENT ATTORNEYS oR a eel 
INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in t- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page ee 
ooklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman ae. emneueres Patent Attorneys, 
Adams Bldg., Washington . C. 
PHOTO TH MaHING 


PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
‘eloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 


mo 








1e tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 

Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
_ Minn. ~~ 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 


ints 25¢ coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
gements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and eight enlargements 25c. 
Candid camera enlargements 4c. Morrau Studio, 
are, North Dakota 








eri 


PLANTS FOR SALE _ 


STPROOF ye AND ONION PLANTS: 

, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 and over 75c per thou- 

Free Catalog containing valuable planting and 

‘ying information, also special premium offers. All 

plants Guarantees. Write today. P. D. Fulwood, 

fton, Ga. 

ND NO MONEY. Cabbage and Onion Plants. All 

Varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
$1.75. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 











a leading varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 
Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
POULTRY 
MAKE MONEY with poultry. Read America’s big- 
est poultry magazine. $1000 Cash Prizes to chick 
ers. Learn how leading poultry raisers succeed. 
poultry magazine operating its own experi- 
ental farm. Three years $1.00, 9 months trial, 25c. 
try Tribune, Dept. C-64, Mount Morris, Ill. 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

any form write for a FREE sample of 














for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this, i Neiriee Seder E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C28 Page Bidg., 1, Mich. 











Ethel—Of course you talked about me 
after I left the party? 

Sibyl—No, dear; you had covered the 
subject completely yourself. 





Gus—What would be your attitude 
if I kissed you? 
Peggy—lI’d close my eyes to it. 


Lois Mae—But Billy, Jack is such a 
big boy. 
to him? 

Billy—Not all of me—just my hair. 


Frances—Why wouldn’t you marry 
a widower, Helen? 

Helen—Why, Frances, when I mar- 
ry I want the fun of taming my man. 


Teacher—Janey, can you explain 
what is meant by the word “una- 
ware”? 

Janey—Yes, ma’am, “unaware” is 


what you take off just before you put 
on your pajamas. 


Nellie—Gracious, but you and Jim 


were gone a long time. Have a 
blowout? 

Maudine—No, he never spent a 
penny. 


Joe—My wife never asks me where 
I go. 

Charlie—You don’t say so! 

Joe—Yes; she’s always with me to 
see for herself, 


Mrs. Brownleigh—Do you think I’m 
going to wear this old squirrel coat 
all my life? 

Brownleigh 
dear? 


(brightly)—Why 
The squirrels do. 


not, 


Chuzz (looking over bills) —You are 
driving me to the poorhouse. 
No, you’ll have to walk. 
The finance company has taken the 
cat’. 








Small Boy—Mummy, where does the 
light go when it goes out? 

Mother—That, sonny, I don’t know, 
and you might just as well ask me the 
same question about your father. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED COUNTY DISTRIBUTORS. Excellent op- 

portunity for earnings. Nationally advertised prod- 

uct. Large company. Dept. 257, Fyr-Fyter Com- 

Dayton, Ohio. 

SONG POEMS WANTED 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 

ate consideration. Send s to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for exception- 





al offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Building, 
Chicago. 
TOBACCO 
HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four unds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
. 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


Did you really stand up. 





ECKMAN'S ise 
0) ALTERstTIVE 
—— the Ca/cium Your Body Need 


@ BUILDS RESISTANCE 
AGAINST Suess . 


Will . — 


GET A BOTILE TODAY Deceit s 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—eniarge opening—fail to hold 
ruptureupandin? Youneedthe Cluthe. Noleg- 
straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable 
pad seals opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case of 
strain. Cannot slip. Holds rupture whether at 
workorplay. Light,easytowear. Waterproof. 
Canbe worninbath. Send for amazing FREE 100 
page, cloth-bound book “Advice To Ruptured” 
and details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. 
Also names of grateful Cluthe users (publication 
permitted) inyvourneighborhood. Write today. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, BOOMS, Oe 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands, A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H, P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-E St., Hallowell, Maine, 


Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 


When you can get for 35 cents a supremely 
efficient and harmless stimulant and diuretic 
that will flush from your kidneys the waste 
matter, poisons and acid that are now — 
you harm, why continue to break your restf 
sleep by getting up thru the night. Just ask 
your druggist for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules—but be sure and get GOLD MEDAL 
—tright from Haarlem in Holland. Other symp- 
toms of weak kidneys and irritated bladder are 
backache, puffy eyes, leg cramps, moist palms, 
burning or scanty passage. 


AD : [5 - CARBOIL: 


pain, Use Carboil also for tem- 
ok risings, minor cuts, fes- 

ters and burns. 

from Spurlock-Neal Co., 


a) AL 




















the great American 
Salve, a mild anti- 
septic, analgesic 
tending to reduce 
inflammation and 





50¢c at druggist or by mail 
Nashville, Tenn. 


if you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itehy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O, 
Only one bottle given same person, family or 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 1 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Offer MT 13, East Hampton, Conn. 
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OVER 


$5,000.00 
in Big Grand Prizes 


OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 


First Grand Prize, if Prompt 
$2,500.00 : 






Thousands of Dollars 
in SPECIAL Rewards! 
3a 


Send Only Coupon 
Now! 





Send Answer Quick! Get the Quacctieg $b c's 


Wane ‘2,500 


or Buick Sedan a, *1,250°2° Cash! 








Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful 1938 
BUICK 8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer at MY 
EXPENSE, and, if you are prompt and win, getting a 
Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you’d rather 
have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiving and 
depositing in your own bank account the marvelous sum, 
$2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills—to buy a 
house, new furniture, new clothes; in fact to pur- 
chase almost anything your heart desires. These 
days, $2,500.00 1s a fortune indeed. And that is 
vw ust what we are going to pay out to the First Grand 
rize winner, if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon 
below today. Don’t miss getting the wonderful 
opportunity to win a glorious, thrilling fortune. 


ee TATE 
Our President 





WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER 100 
BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get t! 
$2,500.00 First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE 
YOU, YES, YOU! In addition to the First Grand Prize, 
the Second Grand Prize is a new 1938 beautiful Chevrolet 
DeLuxe Sedan or $800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a 
beautiful 1938 Ford V-8 Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourt! 
Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. Thousands of dollars in othe: 
special cash awards! In case of ties, duplicate prizes will | 
awarded. Don’t delay. You get a marvelous opportunity to 
win an amazing cash fortune. We are an honest, uprig! 
company engaged in a country-wide business. You can be 
definitely sure that we will pay out each and every priz 
as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today—su: 


' 


Send No Money— Just Mail Coupon Today! 


Look at the square puzzle. You see that it has 5 squares 
which are blan that’ s where the fun starts. Numbers 1—3—7—9 
have already he placed in their correct positions, but see if you 
can place the numbers 2—4—5—6—8 in the blank squares so that 
they will add up to 15 in any direction; up or down, sideways or 
diagonally. It’s loads of fun. Try it now. If you can get the numbers 
into their right places, fill in the coupon below and mail it quick! 
It’s not as easy as you may think, but keep trying and you may 
solve the puzzle. Remember, you do not send one single penny 
with the coupon. You risk no money at all, except the cost of a 

postage stamp to mail your answer, and, according to our 
amazing plan, which J206 answer brings, you get the wonderful 
opportunity to win $2,500.00 all cash, if prompt. Just fill in the 
blank squares so that they will add up to 15. That’s all you need 
do now. Mail the coupon with the numbers and get the wonderful 
opportunity to win the First Grand Prize. 


PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 


You will receive the Buick 8 Soden =, if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if 


all cash is preferred a ont & 00 if you = feet Prine. As President of this 
big company I PERSONALLY GUARANTE T EACH AND EVERY 
PRIZE BE PAID PROMPTLY AND HONESTLY. Many people have 
won thousands of dollars in contests conducted by other companies. hy not 
make up your mind to win a big cash prize from 


my company? 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


ip Oy 4th 
CASH 


Oh boy, what you could do with 
$2,500.00 cash all at one time. i. 
Think of the joy of having the mone Ra 
are the better things of life. No 

rd todo now but act quick. 

Just mail the coupon quick with Magic 
Numbers if you find them. Wouldn’t you 
like the opportunity to win the $2,500.00? 
And remember, there are over 100 Grand 
Prizes. Hurry! 


GLENN TATE, President 
730 North Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS No. 8-C 


FOR 
PROMPTNESS 








FILL IN THE MAGIC NUMBERS—DON’T DELAY—MAIL TODAY! 
COUPON 8-C 
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